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.-- WHEN you lubricate refrigerating 
compressors with Texaco Capella Oils 


Your compressors will produce higher refrigeration 
tonnage at a lower cost when you use Texaco Capella 
Oils, The reasons why can be summed up in eight 
words: Texaco Capella Oils keep compressors and 
systems clean. 

Texaco Capella Oils are highly refined, extremely 
stable lubricants that are moisture-free and do not 
react with refrigerants. Their pour tests are very 
low, and their resistance to carbon, gum, and sludge 
formations is very high. Thus, Texaco Capella Oils 


keep compressors efficient, give you added compres- 
sor life, and reduce your maintenance costs. 

You can get Texaco Capella Oils in every needed 
viscosity. Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you 
select the proper ones to assure best performance 
from your compressors, regardless of size or type. 

Call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Capella Oils 


FOR ALL AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


TEXACO STAR THEATER presents MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 





HERE’S HOWE 


SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSERS « Install Now! 


Three 20-ton Howe Compressors 





Howe-Conditionaire Unit Coolers 

Ceiling Type 
A size for every cooler and temperature 
application. Single and double fan models, 
for operation with ammonia, Freon or brine. 
Special Rapid Freeze models with automatic 
defrost for low temperature storage or 
processing. 








Howe Ammonia Compressors aboard Tuna Clipper 
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(REMOVABLE TUBE DESIGN) 


YOU SAVE money, space, labor, time, with Howe individually 
engineered installations, large or small. You get that constant 
exact temperature and humidity control which in thousands of 
plants is keeping products at top quality. Howe Shell and Tube 
Condensers can be compactly grouped in batteries for multiple 
installations, for any capacity plant. Both shell and tube and 
shell and coil types for Freon. 





OUTSTANDING FEATURES + RETUBING — without special tools « 
RETUBING — without experienced mechanics * TUBES — standard material 
purchasable in any locality. 








HOWE EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS save 95% on water, 
as well as space. Ideal for restricted water areas. 


GET THE BENEFITS of Howe's 38 years of practical, test- 
proved refrigeration knowledge and their ruggedly built, trouble- 
free equipment. Write for free booklet, or without obligation 
consult Howe engineers on your specific problems. 


SINCE 1912, BUILDERS exclusively of refrigeration equipment: 
Ammonia compressors, standard, multiple effect and boosters, 2 to 
150 tons; self-contained automatic ammonia units; Freon condensing 
units; shell and tube condensers; brine and water coolers; unit coolers; 
fin coils; locker freezing units; air conditioning (cooling) equipment. 


A few territories still open . . . write for details 
about the HOWE profit-plan for new distributors. 








SUNISO SUCCEEDS AFTER OTHER OILS FAIL 


Keeps Compressors Free of Sludge and Wax; Eliminates 


Complaints and Costly Maintenance 


A firm engaged in constructing and 
servicing industrial refrigeration 
equipment had constant trouble 
with compressor oils. Every oil 
tried lost viscosity under high op- 
erating temperatures. All vaporized 
and formed sludge in the crank- 
cases. At low temperatures they 
formed wax which gummed up the 
strainers and clogged the lines. Cus- 
tomer complaints were numerous 
and maintenance time costly. 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS 


"JOB PROVED” THROUGHOUT THE INDUSTRY 


Knowing of the low-wax-point 
reputation of Suniso Refrigeration 
Oils, the company called in a Sun 
Oil representative. He recom- 
mended the proper grade of Suniso. 
With the adoption of this “Job 
Proved” product, both low-tem- 
perature and high-temperature dif- 
ficulties disappeared. From that 
time to this, two years later, the 
manufacturer has never had a single 
bit of trouble traceable to oil. His 


service calls are held to the very 
minimum and his customers are 
completely satisfied. 

Results like this explain why orig- 
inal equipment manufacturers and 
service organizations rely on Suniso 
Oils for trouble-free service, under 
all kinds of operating conditions. 

For your free copy of the illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘Lubrication of 
Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning 
Equipment” write Dept. IR-4. 
SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 
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A final layer of Vogtice 
is put in place before 
closing the crate, 


Layers of Vogtice are 
placed on the crate bot- 
tom and between the 
courses of lettuce beads. 


Harvesting lettuce in the 
field with a_ traveling 
conveyor which delivers 
the beads to @ truck. 


--- Straight from the 
Nation’s ''Salad Bowl?’ 


3 

Head lettuce from the Salinas Valley, California “Salad Bowl” 
graces the tables in American homes from coast to coast. In 
the season, shipments will average 135 refrigerator cars daily. 


HOW THE TUBE - ICE 
MACHINE FUNCTIONS 


In making ice, water is pumped to 


The J. J. Crosetti Packing Co. with headquarters at Watson- 
ville, California is one of the largest growers and packers 
and operates a battery of four Vogt Automatic Tube-Ice 





the top of the freezer and flows 
downward along the inside walls 
of tubes into a water tank. Refrig- 
erant in shell surrounds tubes and 
freezes water into cylinders of ice. 
An automatic timing mechanism op- 
erates suitable valves to control all 
functions of the machine. Ice is freed 
from the tubes by thawing when the 
refrigerant is displaced by high pres- 
sure warm gas from the compressor. 
Employing direct application of the 
refrigerant, all expense incidental 
to other systems is eliminated, 


Patent Numbers 2,200,424, 2,239,234, 
2,396,308, 2,444,514, 2,453,140, 


Machines to provide Vogtice for carload shipments. The 
crates of iced lettuce are loaded in refrigerator cars and 
then a protective blanket of Vogtice is blown over them 
to retain freshness and crispness for distant markets. 


Vogtice is playing an increasingly important role in the 
cooling, processing and preservation of foods and beverages. 
Our new Bulletin TI-3 gives the general information and 
will be sent upon request. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE 10, KY. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND © CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS © DALLAS 


(jilemalc TYBE-ICE MACHINE 
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“for absolufe purity 


we use 


Packaged Processed Ice” 


a 


SAYS BERNARD GARFINKEL, MANAGER OPERA BUFFET, CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Opera Buffet of the Chicago Civic Opera Building is one of Chicago’s 


finest after-the-show refi 





t spots—a rend 


for celebrities. 


Try This 3-Month Test 
To Build Processed Ice Sales 


ES, the one-trip paper ice bag is a 

proved sales builder for processed ice. 
Use it for three months...and you’ll 
agree. It’s just what your customers— 
and those you’d like to call your cus- 
tomers— have been seeking. 

The Union one-trip paper ice bag is 
completely sanitary. No dirt can get in, 
no ice can spill out! It’s so easy to use 
that your customers actually use more 


ice than when it’s delivered in old-fash- 
ioned re-usable containers. 


One-trip paper bags speed up handling 
on the platform, in loading and at the 
delivery point. The sturdy wet-strength 
paper—two layers thick—retards melting. 
To cut your costs, to please your cus- 
tomers and to build your sales, switch to 
Union one-trip paper ice bags, and do 
it now. Write for free samples. 


one TRIP 


Wet-Strength Paper Ice Bags 
have tremendous strength even 
when soaking wet...thanks to a 
water repellent resin that binds 
the fibres of the paper firmly to- 
gether. 


UNION |, Paper Ice Bags 


A product of the UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION © Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Bags of Kraft, Transparent Films, Waxed Paper, Glassine, Laminates 
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Extra Ice Sales ... Extra Profits 
Automatically Yours! 


with POLAR ICE VENDING EQUIPMENT™ 


© COMPLETE STATIONS WITH VENDORS 
© VENDORS FOR YOUR PRESENT STORAGE ROOM 


Polar Vendors and Stations are silent salesmen 
that are on duty day and night making cash 
sales for you! Your customers will appreciate 
the fact that they can serve themselves in ten 
seconds from conveniently located Polar units 
which provide automatic ice service 24 hours a 
day, every day of the year. 


Besides collecting for every nickel’s worth of ice 
you sell, Polar equipment will also keep a per- 
manent record of sales made for each vendor is 
equipped with an automatic counter. 


Polar Ice Stations are sturdily built of heavy 
gauge aluminum and insulated with 62” of 
high density Fiberglas, completely vaporsealed. 
Surplus power refrigeration units further insure 
economical operation, and zero temperatures 
are guaranteed at 95° temperature difference. 


You can depend on Polar Equipment to boost 
your sales and profits. We invite you to investi- 
gate now the profit possibilities of merchandising 
ice the Polar way. With Polar equipment you'll 
increase your volume of business and at the same 
time LOWER YOUR DISTRIBUTION COSTS! 


*Selected by the planning board for instaliation in the model village at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


INSTALL POLAR EQUIPMENT—NOW! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING ComPANY 


211 Foshay Tower, 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Open the door to 


ice refrigeration rental 


and sales with 














Yes ... and Vitalaire is furnishing the perfect 
door-opener for you! A brand new model with 
outstanding features of functional design 

that will stir up refrigerator and ice business 
for you this season. 


i i Oa 


Morrison, III. 
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This stamp on a Vilter 
invoice is just the start 
of a long relationship 


After the sale has been closed, the refrigeration equipment installed, 
and the invoice paid, then the Vilter organization really begins to 
get to know its customers. The actual use of the equipment and its 
satisfactory, economical operation are as important to Vilter as they 
are to you, the user. 


The expert attention of your Vilter Representative or Distributor 
and his ability to judge satisfactory operation and to forestall diffi- 
culties are of almost equal importance with the in-built quality of 
Vilter equipment in assuring you the longer life, the greater freedom 
from trouble you have a right to expect. 


YOU’RE AHEAD WITH VILTER 


Because every major part of Vilter refrigeration equipment is made 
in the Vilter plant, because Vilter’s interest goes with the equipment 
to the job and stays there, you can be certain of greater satisfaction 
from Vilter equipment. Contact your Vilter representative and ask 
him to show you how you can be sure of continued savings when 
your choice for refrigeration is Vilter. 





REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Ammonia and Freon Compressors @ Pak Icers © Evaporative and Shell and Tube 
Condensers @ Pipe Coils @ Valves and Fittings 
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/ GREAT NAME _, 
ICE SCORING MACHINES 


The OLD. RELIABLE 
PERFECTIONS have been known 
for their rugged dependability and 
long life for more than 28 years. 


PERFECTION REGULAR 


The Perfection REGULAR receives the ice block standing on 
end, scoring it crosswise first. Then the block enters the tilting 
cage which turns the block down and it slides by gravity through 
another set of saws that score it lengthwise. In one operation 
the REGULAR will score the blocks into any size pieces desired. 
This machine in 300 and 400 pound size, is 31 inches wide with 
saw guards in place, or 26 inches wide with saw guards removed. 
Capacity is six blocks per minute or 360 blocks per hour. 


PERFECTION SPECIAL 


The PERFECTION SPECIAL receives ice blocks on 
edge, scores them lengthwise first. Then heads up the 
blocks, scores them crosswise and discharges them stand- 
ing on end. This is a combined heading and scoring ma- 
chine and scores the blocks into any size pieces desired 
in one complete operation. Capacity is 4144 blocks per 
minute or 270 blocks per hour. 


PERFECTION “MILLER” 


The MILLER machine receives the ice block lengthwise on edge. It 
is first lifted up and scored crosswise, passing the same saws again 
on the way down. It is then (without leaving the machine) auto- 
matically conveyed through the saws which score it lengthwise. Only 
one operation is necessary for complete scoring. Block is put through 
machine only once. The capacity is six blocks per minute, or with 
300 Ib. blocks, over 50 tons per hour. With 400 Ib. blocks this output 
is increased to 65 tons per hour. 


PERFECTION ICE CHUTE 


A Perfection Ice Chute offers progressive ice merchandisers the 
surest way to give such service. Just pull a lever, out comes a cake 
of ice. The job is done in one-tenth of the time required under old 
methods. Customers are pleased. .. . Costly refrigeration is saved. 
. . . Business is increased. . , . Profits multiplied. The ice chute is 
built in two types; the straight chute, and the parallel. 


Repair parts for all current models available for immediate shipments. Write for more 
information, or phone Fort Worth 3-1258. 
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Manriscella QUALITY 


UR PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED FROM THE 


FINEST MATERIALS 


AND DESIGNED TO GIVE LONGER AND MORE EFFICIENT OPERATION 


their QUALITY aud WORKMANSHIP uxt, all 
others and satisfy yourself that they are the very beat 


CoMPLETE AIR AGITATION 


if your Ice Plant is closed for long periods during the off season or 
winter months, remove as much of the Raw Water Equipment from 
the Tank as possible and store it away in a dry place. The parts put 
in storage may include the Drop Tubes with Ferrules and Rubber and 
Gum Tubings. 

When starting operation again, carefully go over the High or Low 
Pressure Nozzles, cleaning the orifices with a Pin Vise and Drill of 
correct ste 


SYSTEMS AND ICE PLANTS 


Any corrosion occurring in the Pipe Lines, etc., during long shut-downs 
may show up in the form of iron oxide stain in the ice upon starting 
up the plant. This will usually disappear after only a few days’ oper- 
ation and is not a cause for anxiety. 

At least twice a year wash and scrub all Covers, and let them dry 
thoroughly tefore replacing them on the Freezing Tank or Baskets. 
This operation can be done conveniently during the slack seasons. 
Dirty Covers quite often cause dirty ice; therefore, keep them clean. 


REPRESENTED ON THE WEST COAST BY WESTERN ICE EQUIPMENT CO., 420 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 


229-231 North 13th Street 


Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 
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INSTALLATION FILE NO. 1004 


How to get maximum efficiency with 


Recommended 


COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION FOR FRAME 
BUILDING —Warm side only should be 
vapor-proofed. This allows free breathing 
to cold side to keep insulation and 
framing members dry. Vapor-proof paper 
should be applied over entire sub floor, 
under wall plates, and outside the 
sheathing of exterior walls and ceiling. 
4-inch laps should be cemented with 
asphalt emulsion. A double layer should 
be installed in all corners to prevent 
possible vapor moisture leaks. Exterior 
may be either siding or cement plaster, 
with roof optional. High efficiency of 
Palco Wool, with the thermal conduc- 
tivity of only .255 B.T.U., insures 
uniform low temperatures at minimum 
operating costs. 


FLAMEPROOFED # 


9 Mail attached coupon today 
oO for more detailed information. 
ze) y st 
lo at? 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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1—PALCO WOOL 
2—Siding or cement plaster 


3—Vapor-proof paper 
with cement laps 


4—Wall sheathing 
5—Plate 


7—Redwood or cypress 
sleepers 


8—Redwood lining pattern 
No. 209 


9—Sub floor 
10—Finish floor 


6—Note corner stud 
arrangement 








‘eo Applied 


SHIPPERS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, where seven 


million dollar crop is processed, 


packed and shipped annually. 
Flameproofed PALCO WOOL is par- 
ticularly suited to all cold 
Storage applications because it 
is moisture resistant, odor 
proof, non settling. For life- 
time peak efficiency, specify 
PALCO WOOL. 


. ra 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
100 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me without obligation: 
[] PALCO WOOL COLD STORAGE MANUAL 


TION MANUAL 


Name 





, 
Company 


I 
| 
(J LOCKER PLANT PLAN AND CONSTRUC- 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 Street __ 

1 


City_ oie ‘ Zone State 
004-IR 


a women 





— 
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YOU WOULDN'T BUY A WATCH 
THIS WAY... 


Why buy lubrication in bits and pieces? 





Correct Lubrication is a lot more than just drops of oil 
and dabs of grease. 


It’s knowledge of your machines and their exact lubri- 
cation needs. It’s the right lubricant, applied the right way. 
It’s engineering service that helps you create one unified 
lubrication program throughout your plant. 


With Socony-Vacuum, you get... 


1. A study of all your machine lubrication requirements 
2. Recommendations of the right lubricants. 

3. Engineering counsel on special problems. 

4. Help on reclamation, storage, handling of lubricants. 
5. Continued cooperation with Plant Personnel. 

6. Reports on progress and results. 

Call your Socony-Vacuum Representative today! Get this 


program started in your plant.,.to assure more continuous 
production, lower maintenance costs. 








SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chuect Litnicifie 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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In the Spotlight } 


A NEW market for ice has been opened through 
the use of sized ice for dressed poultry. A million 
tons of ice per year, it is estimated, will be used in 
this market. An advertising program launched by 
Swift & Co., advocates liberal use of processed ice 
for both processing and retail display of poultry. 
See page 22. 


A SNOW-MAKING machine for winter sports 
resorts is being developed at Milford, Conn., has 
passed preliminary tests, and will be tried out dur- 
ing the next few weeks at the Mohawk Ski Area, 
Cornwall, Conn. The machine forces water and 
compressed air through a nozzle forming a super- 
cooled spray which, it is said, turns into soft, white 
flakes that fall gently to the ground. 


FEW of the large natural ice storages remain in 
service at the present time. Now another large 
natural ice operation is to be converted at Laramie, 
Wyoming. The Pacific Fruit Express Co., has an- 
nounced that it will substitute an ice manufactur- 
ing plant to handle the extensive car-icing opera- 
tions at that location. 


GLASS lining has long been used to provide an 
impervious surface inside tanks. Now underground 
piping is being covered with glass. The material is 
a felt like glass product which is impregnated with 
asphalt as it it wrapped on the pipe. Principal ap- 
plication has been in the field of gas and oil trans- 
mission lines but it is expected that use will spread 
to much of the steel pipe run underground. 


TO DETERMINE profit possibilities and know 
how to meet operating problems, a practical method 
of cost accounting is essential. Too often, funda- 
mental facts are overlooked or avoided and prices 
are based upon guesswork or incompleted facts. See 
page 27. 


USE OF a single strand of wire around the mid- 
dle of the standard LA crate reduced breakage in 
railroad shipments of lettuce by almost half in pre- 
liminary tests made by the Western Growers Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


SELLING ICE during the winter months may not 
be as visionary as it would have seemed a few years 
ago. Ice distributors are learning that people use 
cold beverages and foods that need ice, just as they 
eat ice cream, every month in the year. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER shows 
the new mechanical car icer for 
refrigerator cars. Descriptive 
article on page 15. 


COMMENTING on the Natural Cooler Storage 
installed as a war emergency in a limestone cave at 
Atchison, Kans., a U. S. Department of Agriculture 
official explained why the government was not con- 
sidering the termination of its lease, but added “The 
Commodity Credit Corp. is not looking around for 
any more caves... and it probably wouldn’t make 
such an investment today.” 


A NEW mechanized car icer has been developed 
which increases the speed of car icing, reduces ac- 
cident hazards, cuts the cost of ice dock main- 
tenance and provides many other advantages. See 
page 15. 


HOW does the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture affect the 
contacts of refrigerated warehousemen with their 
government? See page 51. 


WHILE receipts of frozen food lockers the coun- 
try over are down, the increased income is more 
than offset by increased operating cost, says a re- 
port from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


ICE VENDORS—A middle west ice company 
now has 23 ice vending stations in operation and 
expects to have 50 before the end of the year. 


SURVEYS have shown that automatic ice vend- 
ing stations will sell ice to people who have not 
heretofore been regular ice customers. It also shows 
where stations should be located, and how they 
should be advertised. See page 19. 


A MICHIGAN ice company advises people who 
want ice that they can get it 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week; and this does not involve keeping the plat- 
form or any sales station open. All the customer 
does is to telephone the order to one of the taxicab 
companies. A driver will fill the order through a 
vending station and deliver the ice at the cost of 
the ice plus taxi fare. 


Next Month 


ICE PRICES established by leading ice producers 
in all sections of the country will be listed in the 
May issue of Ice and Refrigeration. This service 
which has proven valuable to all ice producers for 
many years, will be still more useful this year 
through the addition of information on sales of ice 
through automatic ice vending stations. 
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“Economiser’—Fixed Screen, perforated plate. 
Only two shafts. Grease-sealed bearings. 


--.the G-W 


mS 
“ECONOMISER” \\PYy 


When the “Economiser” came out at the National Ice 
Show in New York, it walked off with plenty of hearts. 
And with good reason. For, here, Ice Manufacturers can 
at last get a low cost, highly efficient sizer, compact in 
design and requiring a minimum of headroom. Measur- 
ing 76” high, 2’4” wide and 10’9” long, this machine 
takes block ice, breaks and separates it into three grades 
and delivers it to bagging hoppers at a rate of 200 pounds 
per minute. All steel parts in contact with the ice are 
galvanized. 
Its cost is surprisingly low and because of the simplic- $-16-EB Ice Sizer—Combines 
ity of the ‘‘Economiser’’, maintenance costs are cut almost i=" Souder oak tea 


breaker with integral 
to the point of non existence. As in the case with all G-W | oe B roery screen and 
ice machines, Gifford-Wood has built the ‘‘Economiser”’ ae r height—8' 576”. 
from highest quality materials and with the care that’s FOR LARGE CAPACITY SIZING 
a mark of true metalworking craftsmanship. GIFFORD-WOOD S-16 SERIES OF 


ICE SIZERS 


G7FoRO-Wooo Co. 


Since 1814 
HUDSON: N.Y. Pacific Coast Representative: 


420 Lexington Ave. Railway Exchange Building 565 W. Washington St. WESTERN ICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK 17 ST. LOUIS 1, MO. CHICAGO 6 420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Mechanized Car Icer Speeds 


Perishable Food Transportation 


AFETY, speed, economy, and im- 
«J proved service have long been 
the objectives of those responsible 
for the perishable freight transporta- 
tion. A considerable advance in the 
attainment of these objectives has 
been made by the introduction of ma- 
chines which take ice blocks from a 
conveyor, break it into desired size 
and discharge the ice into car bunk- 
ers. The whole operation is controlled 
by the operator who runs the ma- 
chine. At the same time he can add 
salt in predetermined amounts, stop 
or start the supply ice conveyor, and 
give directions to co-workers in the 
plant or storage. 


Speed Icing Operation 


That these machines add speed to 
the car-icing operation and thus to 
the transportation of perishable foods 
is evident. Other advantages have 
been demonstrated in the operation. 
Accident hazards have been reduced 
because the pace of manual labor has 
been less hurried while the machine 
speeds the operation. Large ice sup- 
plies do not need to be concentrated 
on the dock to await arrival of the 
train. Large icing crews do not need 
to be assembled and wait for trains 
that are delayed. Ice dock main- 
tenance is considerably reduced, and 
other similar benefits have accrued. 
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The news that car icing opera- 
tions had been mechanized cre- 
ated great interest among rail- 
roads, car lines and ice manufac- 
turers since the first machine was 
placed in operation some 18 
months ago. From time to time 
photos of certain of the machines 
have been published, especially 
in the railroad field but also in 
others. 

The new car icing equipment 
has been developed by the Link- 
Belt Co. in cooperation with The 
Railways Ice Co. Now they have 
established the correctness of the 
designs and _ satisfactory per- 
formance of the equipment. De- 
tails of the machines which have 
just been released are combined 
with other information in this 
article to give a well-rounded 
story of this very significant car 
icing development. 





Photos and Illustrations from Railways Ice 
Co. and Link-Belt Co 
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There are two types of machines. 
One runs on top of the icing dock 
and is supplied by the usual type of 
dock ice conveyor. The other requires 
no icing platform. It is supplied by 
an ice conveyor beside the tracks on 
which the icer runs. (See cover.) It 
is a self-propelled machine traveling 
on rails approximately the same ele- 
vation as the refrigerator car tracks; 
and is designed to crush blocks of ice 
and do bunker icing, salting and top- 
icing of cars on two lines of track 
(one line on each side), rendering a 
complete icing service under full con- 
trol of the operator on the machine. 


Complete Control 


The travel speed along railroad 
track is 300 ft. per minute. When de- 
sired, the machine can be equipped 
with an auxiliary platform at an ele- 
vation near the top of the refriger- 
ator cars. This platform can be used 
to carry persons from one refrigera- 
tor car to the next when flat cars or 
tank cars are between the refrigera- 
tor cars and, when equipped with re- 
volving jib hoists, provides a con- 
venient method of placing, removing 
and storing heaters. A drawing and 
photo of this machine are 
above. 

Control 


shown 


equipment can be ar- 
ranged so that operator on the ma- 
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chine can start and stop all conveyors 
bringing ice blocks from storage to 
the machine. Voice communication 
can be provided between the opera- 
tor, the storage house and other sta- 
tions. 

Between the machine and one line 
of cars is the dock conveyor which 
brings block ice from storage, and 
from which the blocks are removed 
by a  power-operated retractable 
plow to a reversing feeder-conveyor 
for carrying the blocks to either the 
bunker ice crusher or the machine’s 
conventional top icing crusher-sling- 
er, as desired. 


Fig. 1—The complete dock type machine is impressive in features and performance. 


continuously and uniformly. Ma- 
chines of greater output rating are 
also made. 


Size of Ice Varied 


When only the two primary rolls 
of three-roll crusher are operated, 
the size of ice may be varied so that 
the greater percentage of the output 
will be any size chunks between 10 
and 40 lbs. When the third roll is en- 
gaged, a smaller size of crushed ice 
will be produced, suitable for meat 
car icing with salt. 

Salt, carried in a 15,000 lb. capacity 
bin on the machine, is raised by a 


done or, when required, can also be 
equipped to do top icing. 

By means of an inclined pickup 
conveyor the machine receives ice 
blocks, standing on edge or lying on 
their flat side, from the dock con- 
veyor. Only one pickup conveyor is 
applied when ice is to be received 
from only one direction, but the ma- 
chine can be equipped with two 
pickup conveyors when required to 
receive ice from two directions as 
docks supplied with ice blocks from 
both ends or from some intermediate 
point as for operations requiring re- 
versing dock conveyors. 


Pick up con- 


veyors take ice up from either end and break as muchas 40 blocks a minute to the desired size. Salt from 
the bin is fed with the ice in the amount set by the operator. Note how weight of the machine is distributed 
so that structural stress is minimized. Only two wheels are in one bay of the platform at one time. 


For top icing, the ice blocks are 
carried by the feeder-conveyor into 
a crusher-slinger unit for reduction 
to fine particles, which are delivered 
through the side doors of refrigera- 
tor cars by the usual method of an 
impeller and a flexible tube. The 
handling capacity of this crusher- 
slinger is nine 300 lb. or seven 400 Ib. 
blocks per minute, equivalent to 80 
tons an hour, but larger units for 
greater output are available. 

For bunker 
are carried by the feeder conveyor 
into the bunker ice crusher, which 
can quickly be adjusted to produce 


icing, the ice blocks 


various sizes of crushed ice. An en- 
bucket raises the 
crushed ice into the boom chutes for 
loading the bunker hatches 


closed elevator 


The machine operator controls the 
raising and lowering of the boom 
chutes and the opening and closing 
of a gate in each chute for distribu- 
tion of ice to the near or far hatch. 

The bunker-icing capacity is at the 
rate of eighteen 300 Ib. blocks or thir- 
teen 400 lb. blocks per minute, equi- 
valent to 160 tons per hour, when fed 
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bucket elevator 
which measures the required quan- 
tity and discharges it in increments 
of 25 lbs. per second into the boom 
chutes, simultaneously with the 
crushed ice. 


separate enclosed 


Dock Type Car Icer 


The new dock type car icer is a 
self-propelled machine traveling at 
300 ft. per minute on rails of a -high- 
type icing dock and servicing, in a 
minimum of time, a line of refrigera- 
tor cars on each side of the dock, with 
bunker ice and salt or top ice. All 
movements of the machine and the 
starting and stopping of the dock ice 
conveyor are under control of one 
operator on the machine. (See figure 
I.) Voice communication can be pro- 
vided between the operator, the stor- 
age house and other stations. 

Since some icing docks already 
have top icing equipment and at oth- 
ers it may be desired to do top icing 
independently of bunker icing, this 
machine is designed so that bunker 
icing and/or bunker salting may be 
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The inclined pickup conveyors ele- 
vate the ice blocks to a chute from 
which they slide to a feeder conveyor. 
When the machine is equipped for 
top icing, the feeder conveyor is made 
reversing to carry the blocks of ice 
to the top ice crusher-slinger or to 
the bunker ice crusher, as may be de- 
sired. (See Figure 2.) 

For top icing, the ice blocks are 
reduced to fine particles by the ma- 
chine’s top ice crusher-slinger at the 
rate of six 300 lb. blocks per minute 
(60 tons per hour) and delivered into 
refrigerator cars on either side of 
dock by an impeller and flexible hose. 
Ice is diverted to the side desired by 
means of a quickly operated valve at 
the impeller. Larger crusher-slinger 
units for greater output are avail- 
able. 

For bunker icing, the ice blocks are 
taken from the feeder conveyor and 
crushed to the desired size by a three- 
roll adjustable crusher at the rate of 
forty 300 lb. blocks per minute (360 
tons per hour). The machine can also 
be equipped with speeds and motors 
proportioned for any smaller output. 
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Fig. 2—The dock type car icer rides broad gauge rails in the plat- 


form structure. 


The machine shown has a Single pick up conveyor 


on the right. Pick up from either end and other features are shown 
in the line drawing, which also shows the top ice equipment. 


When operating only the two pri- 
mary rolls of the crusher, the size 
of ice may be varied so that the great- 
er percentage of the output will be 
any size chunks desired between 10 
Ibs. and 40 lbs. by adjusting the posi- 
tion of one of the rolls. When the 
third roll of the crusher is engaged, 
a smaller size of crushed ice will be 
produced for meat car icing. 


Flexible 


The crushed ice falls into a dis- 
tributing conveyor which is made re- 
versing to permit discharge at either 
side of the dock into boom chutes 
which direct it to the bunker hatches. 

Blocks of ice can be accumulated 
on the inclined pickup conveyors, and 
on the crusher feeder conveyor, and 
crushed ice can be held in the dis- 
tributing conveyor while the ma- 
chine travels from bunker to bunker. 

Salt is carried in two bins support- 
ed by a trailer which travels on the 
same rails as the machine. From each 
bin, salt is taken to one of the boom 
chutes by a conveyor which can be 
set to deliver the required quantity 
and is controlled by the machine’s 
operator. The size of salt bins and 
rate of salt feed can be arranged to 
suit individual requirements. 
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Manual icing methods have made 
some remarkable records in speed of 
car icing work. To do this however, 
the men in the crews have to be 
rather well trained and must work at 
top speed. In recent years on some 
operations, it has not been possible 
to train the crews as fully as the car 
icing organizations desired. In these 
and some other cases the frequency 
of accidents and also the severity of 
injuries has been a problem. This 
problem the new car icing machines 
are well able to solve. 





Fig. 3—The car icer at work. At 
top, the dock conveyor takes a steady 
stream of ice blocks to the machine 
in the background. Note the absence 
of accumulated ice and hand equip- 
ment on the platform. This fact ts 
also evident in the next photo which 
shows the automatic pick up of the 
ice blocks by the car icer’s incline 
conveyor. 

Next the ice blocks are tipped on 
side and enter the ice breaker. The 
drums are adjustable so that the de- 
sired size of ice is discharged to the 
cross conveyor. 

Finally the prepared ice is dis- 
charged into the car bunker in a high 
volume stream. Note: The machine 
shown 1s one of the earlier models. 
Later models have an improved chute 
and other features, — see other illus- 
trations. 
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Ammonia Tank Explodes While Being Defrosted 


ROZEN foods valued at $80,000 were placed in danger 
of contamination by ammonia when an explosion oc- 
curred in the “holding room” of a refrigerated warehouse, 
according to an article in a recent issue of “The Locomo- 
tive,” company publication of The Hartford Steam Boiler 
and Insurance Co. A tank containing liquid ammonia ex- 


. 


Accidents to refrigerating systems are liable to occur 
during the defrosting process. Such accidents range from 
explosions to cases where a pipe is broken while frost is 
being knocked or chipped from the coils with a hammer or 
other tool. Accidents that involve an explosion are more 
spectacular than those in which a pipe is broken, but the 


The above picture shows tear in ammonia accumulator or surge drum 

which resulted from an explosion due to overpressure. There was no 

relief valve on the vessel. When it exploded 700 pounds of ammonia 

were blown into a room containing $80,000 worth of frozen foods. The 

tank was part of the refrigerating system of a large refrigerated 
warehouse. 


ploded and its contents were blown into the room. The tank 
served as an ammonia accumulator or surge drum and was 
connected in the line leading to cooling coils used to main- 
tain subzero temperatures in the room. 

One of the operators reported that the “holding room” 
coils were being defrosted when the accident occurred. He 
had shut off the valves in the liquid and suction lines and 
had turned on the cold water spray provided for the pur- 
pose of melting the frost from the coils. After he had 
checked the water flow of the spray equipment, he left the 
room and had just closed the door when it was blasted open 
by the explosion. 

The accumulator shell ripped open for the entire length 
of its welded longitudinal seam, and the tear extended sev- 
eral inches into the flanges of both heads of the vessel. The 
contents of the accumulator, about 700 lbs. of ammonia, 
enveloped the food containers stacked 10 ft. high in the 
“holding room” and endangered the entire $80,000 worth 
or products. Salvage operations were put into effect im- 
mediately and most of the food was saved, but the loss 
amounted to $15,000 including the cost of salvage work 

The cause of the explosion was overpressure. As a result 
of the warmth of the defrosting spray at 60 F., the liquid 
in the cooling coils boiled and pressure built up in the 
accumulator. There was no relief valve on the shell, which 
had been isolated from relief valves in other parts of the 
system when the valves in the liquid and suction lines 


were closed 
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amount of the total loss can be large in either case. The 
principal damage is usually that caused by contamination 
of stored goods by the escaping ammonia, or spoilage due 
to lack of refrigeration, and products valued at thousands 
of dollars may be lost as the result of the breaking of a 
‘few dollars’ worth of piping. 





A.S.T.M. Standards on Industrial Water 


NEW compilation, prepared by A.S.T.M. Committee 

D-19 on industrial water, brings together in conveni- 
ent form the various A.S.T.M. standard methods of 
sampling, analysis, and testing of industrial water for use 
of all those interested in this field. These methods have 
been developed particularly for the examination of water 
employed industrially in the generation of steam or for 
process or cooling purposes, and for the examination of 
deposits formed from such waters. 

The publication includes twenty-six methods which 
cover sampling, analysis, corrosivity tests, methods of re- 
porting and general testing methods. A list of A.S.T.M. 
symposiums and technical papers on industrial water is 
also included. 

Copies of this 142-page compilation, paper cover, can 
be purchased from American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 
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24 HOUR SERVICE 


For Your CONVENIENCE 


AUTOMAT VENDING 


BAG or BLOCK 


= oie 
ice fe 


Those Who Andw PREFER. 


ICEMAN'S ICE} 


Slow.Melting 


ice 


PURE - CRYSTAL CLEAR 
TASTE FREE 


Ice Vending Station at Irvington Ice Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
would Score High on Visibility and Convenient Parking Facilities. 


Make It EAS Y to 


[ ETERMINING profitable locations 

for automatic ice vending sta- 
tions is a matter of evaluating cer- 
tain known factors which can be pre- 
determined by a scientifically con- 
ducted survey. Some interesting facts 
were uncovered in such a_ survey 
conducted by a pioneer manufacturer 
of ice vending depots, in cooperation 
with a well-known West Coast uni- 
versity. 


Supervision of the survey and the 


analysis of the results were unaer 
the direction of John Aberle, M.B.A., 
and Edward W. Condiff, M.B.A., 
members of the faculty of Stanford 
University at the time the survey 
was conducted, and now on the fac- 
ulty of the San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Ten sites in five West Coast cities 
were selected for the study. In each 
city, stations with the highest and 
lowest sales, based on 1949 tonnage 
figures were surveyed. 

The analysis of the study empha- 
sized that six basic existing condi- 
tions were found to be of major im- 
portance in station locations, which 
constituted the final findings. 


1. The Street 


Contrary to basic’ principal of site 
location, the type of street apparent- 
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By Donald Scott 


S & S Vending Machine Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 





What are the best locations 
for ice vending stations? 

Here are some answers 
based upon a scientific survey 
to evaluate location factors. 

John Aberle, M.B.A., and 
Edward W. Condiff, M.B.A., San 
Jose State College, California, 
conducted this first survey under 
the sponsorship of a leading 
manufacturer of ice vending 
depots. A second survey will 
be conducted this Spring to 
determine: 

(1) Impulse buying effect. 

(2) Home uses of Ice. 

(3) Potential Processed Ice 
Sales. 

(4) Efforts and Effects to In- 
crease Processed Ice Sales. 

(5) Customer Demands and 
Buying Habits. 





Photos Courtesy S & S Vending Mach. Co. 
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BUY ICE 


ly has no significance insofar as ice 
vending depots are concerned. 

In the survey, streets were classi- 
fied as boulevard, through street, 
cross street and side street. This clas- 
sification was not based upon volume 
of traffic, but rather upon the im- 
portance of the street as a traffic ar- 
tery, aS measured by length and 
points of destination. 

Three of the best locations were 
on cross streets, the remaining two 
on boulevards. Three of the poorest 
locations were on through streets 
and the remaining two were on cross 
streets. 


2. Volume and Composition 
of Traffic 


Width of the street was found to 
have significance. All of the poor 
locations were on two-way streets, 
while two of the best locations were 
on three and four-lane cross streets. 
A minimum requirement, therefore, 
is sufficient width for double park- 
ing. 

Location of affinitive businesses, 
such as liquor stores, grocery stores, 
cafes, and the like, within a short 
distance of the depot, has no apparent 
effect upon the success of the loca- 
tion, 

Automobile traffic count is one of 
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Easy Access from a Well-travelled Thoroughfare and Good Visibility Makes 
an Ideal Location for a City Ice & Fuel Co., Dayton, Ohio, Vending Station. 


the most significant location factors 
for ice vending stations. At all of 
the best locations, heaviest traffic 
count occurred between 4:00 and 6:00 
p.m. 

The only good location with small- 
er traffic count was in an outlying 
area where the vending station was 
across the street from the ice plant, 
and the only vending station within 
a five mile radius. 

The composition of the traffic had 
little or no significance. At all of the 
locations there was a preponderance 
of local and localized commuting 
traffic. Industrial traffic was fairly 
heavy at one of the good and one cf 
the poorest locations. 

Good location traffic count (for 5 
minutes) averaged 95 to 111 automo- 
biles. Poor location traffic count (for 
5 minutes) averaged 17 to 57 auto- 
mobiles. 


3. Density and Composition 
of Population 


Locations in areas with a_ high 
proportion of foreign born were 
constantly better than locations in 
areas composed predominantly of na- 
tive born citizens. 

Occupation of the population served 
by the vending depots, is an impor- 
tant factor. All of the best locations 
were in areas which had a predomi- 
nantly laboring population. 

Density of population in the imme- 
diate area apparently has very little 
significance as a location factor. Al- 
though three of the good locations 
were in densely populated residential 
areas, two were in partially indus- 
trial areas with sparse residential 
population. The poor locations were 
all in residential areas; two with 
dense population and three with me- 
dium density of population. 
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directions, the constant intersectional 
traffic flow made it somewhat haz- 
ardous to stop a vehicle unless ade- 
quate off-street parking was avail- 
able. In contrast, inside locations do 
not appear to need large parking fa- 
cilities because it is possible for cus- 
tomers to double-park while obtain- 
ing ice. 

An analysis of parking facilities, 
available at the sites examined, sub- 
stantiates this last point. Two of the 
best locations are virtually inaccessi- 
ble with little parking space avail- 
able. 

On the other hand, all of the poor 
locations were readily accessible, 
two of them having excellent park- 
ing facilities. 


5. Visibility 


There is a statistical relationship 
between the frontage of the lot and 
good locations. All of the good loca- 
tions have wide frontages that ex- 
ceed considerably, the frontages pos- 
sessed by the poor locations. Front- 
age, as a location factor, is listed un- 
der the heading of visibility because 





In Locating Your Ice Vending Depot 
Observe These Basic Rules 


1. Select streets which are good traffic arteries, three or 
four-lane if possible, or with at least sufficient width for 


temporary parking facilities. 


2. Locate on streets having traffic count of 95 or more 


automobiles every five minutes. 


Unless area is rural and 


uncongested, in which case a count of 60 automobiles in five 


minutes may be acceptable. 


3. Don’t overlook localities with heavy foreign-born 


population. 


4. Locate station where it is readily visible, but avoid 


heavily travelled “race track’ intersections. 


However, if 


sandwiched between existing structures, by all means use 
sufficient illumination and color to identify location in customers’ 


minds. 


5. Locate for easy servicing, making certain that each 
station serves a different traffic artery, and is situated for 


right-hand “going home” traffic. 
6. Consider always the customer's convenience. 


easy for him to buy ice. 


Make it 





4. Accessibility 

A number of factors were consid- 
ered in determining the relationship 
of accessibility to location. From a 
statistical standpoint the specific lo- 
cation of a vending machine, in a 
block, appeared to be of little signi- 
ficance. Three of the good locations 
were inside, while two were on cor- 
ners. A similar pattern was found 
for the poorest locations. 

It was concluded that while a cor- 
ner location might be seen from more 
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of the nature of the ice depot. Sand- 
wiched in between residences or 
places of businesses, the machine is 
hard to locate, unless some promi- 
nent nearby landmark is visible to 
fix the location firmly in the custom- 
er’s mind. 

Frontage as related to set-back, is 
another significant location factor. 
The average frontage for the good 
locations is greater than the average 
frontage for the poor locations. 

A direct relationship exists be- 
tween set-back and frontage, from 
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the standpoint of visibility. That is, 
the greater the frontage, the greater 
the set-back may be. Of the five 
good locations, two were at sidewalk 
position, two at a five-foot set-back, 
and one at an 18-foot set-back. 

The various types of signs used 
have little advertising value, but 
serve principally to locate the depot 
for the customer. 


6. Competition 


Apparently there is little relation- 
ship between good and poor locations 
and other competing means of selling 
ice. Only one of the locations studied 
is close enough to another vending 
depot to feel their competitive effect. 
In this instance, less than three blocks 
separate the depots. 

By the same token, the best loca- 
tion is less than two blocks from a 
cash and carry station with an attend- 
ant on duty. 

Investigation showed that over 90 
percent of the cash and carry station 
customers had switched over to the 
refrigerated vending station. Similar 
percentages applied wherein refriger- 
ated depots were installed up to a 
distance of 12 blocks from “non- 
refrigerated cash and carry stations.” 


The practical results secured from to use in 


this first survey which provides fac- 
tual information for the ice industry 
increasing sales, 


If “Sandwiched” Between Existing Structures, Use Ample Illumination and 
Color to Identify Location in Customer’s Mind. Jefferson Ice Co., Chicago, III. 


prompted a further customer study 
under the direction of Professors 


has Aberle and Condiff. 





Lower Operating Costs and Flexibility Provided by 


Individual Automatic Units in New Warehouse 


ATEST type of automatic refrigeration equipment is 
featured in the new offices and warehouse which 
Standard Brands Inc. has completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately one quarter of a million dollars at 2660 South 
Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., to house the grocery 
and Fleischmann division in its Los Angeles district. 

The warehouse, which covers a total of 11,700 square 
feet, provides refrigeration units for both normal and low 
temperature storage. Classified as built-in rooms, the re- 
frigerated sections are constructed of cork. The low- 
temperature compartments have 8 inches of cork insu- 
lation on the floors, ceilings and side walls while the nor- 
mal temperature compartments have 4 inches of insulation 


Three Types of Rooms 


There are three types of refrigeration rooms: (1) normal 
temperature yeast room, (2) margarine room, (3) low tem- 
peature room. The normal temperature yeast room has an 
interior floor area of 760 square feet with storage capacity 
for 63,000 pounds of Fleischmann’s Yeast. Used to cool 
this room is one 7! hp., water-cooled Baker condensing 
unit, which operates in conjunction with three Model 360 
Kramer Coolmaster evaporator blower coils within the 
refrigerator. 

The margarine room provides an interior floor area of 
260 square feet and a storage capacity for 30,000 pounds 
of Blue Bonnet margarine. The mechanical equipment 
consists of one 3 hp., water-cooled Baker condensing unit 
operating in conjunction with one 480 Kramer Coolmaster 
evaporator blower coil within the refrigerator. 
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The low temperature room, with a floor area of 1,416 
square feet and a storage capacity for 228,720 pounds of 
frozen eggs, is refrigerated by two 10 hp., water-cooled 
Baker condensing units. Each is operated in conjunction 
with a No. 13 Thermobank system and two TV 350 Kramer 
blower coils. 

One feature of the new refrigeration equipment is a Re- 
cold forced draft cooling tower which is used on all of the 
above refrigeration machines for their water supply. This 
cooling tower re-uses all the condensing water, resulting in 
a saving of approximately 95 percent of the water normally 
required for the refrigeration with city water cooling. 

The refrigeration equipment of the new warehouse was 
selected by Standard Brands engineers to give complete 
flexibility and at the same time provide economical oper- 
ating costs. Since each refrigeration room has its own 
complete cooling equipment, a breakdown of one system 
will not affect the others. As an added precaution, if the 
refrigeration breaks down in the low temperature room 
for some reason, the cooling can be carried on by one of 
the other systems until repairs can be raade. 

Besides providing that flexibility, the individual units 
also cost less to operate. They make possible the use of 
much smaller size compressors on which replacement parts 
are readily available. Also, maintenance and repairs are 
relatively simple. 

R. H. Cantley, Los Angeles district manager for the 
Fleischmann Division, and A. S. Agdan. Los Angeles dis- 
trict manager for the Grocery Division, are in charge of 
operations. 
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Swift’s Premium chicken displayed on a bed of crushed ice— 
one of the pictures, in color, to be used in advertising poultry on ice. 


Chicken 


N UNUSUAL type of young 
A chicken in the fryer classifica- 
tion has been developed under the 
sponsorship of the Poultry Division of 
Swift & Co. They grow big and plump 
while still young and tender, attain- 
ing weights of 234 to 3% pounds in 
approximately 12 to 13 weeks. They 
can be produced around-the-season, 
to be available 52 weeks of the year 

This new chicken has been sales 
tested for more than two years and is 
being distributed now as both fresh 
ice-packed chicken and as a consumer 
packed quick-frozen chicken, In 1949 
an elaborate sales promotion and ad- 
vertising test campaign was inaugu- 
rated in 12 important cities in the 
United States. Supported by well o1 
ganized merchandising activities in 
the form of cooking schools, dealer 
tie-ins, instruction on display, sam- 
pling among dealers, thorough prod- 
uct story in film form, this new prod- 
uct was accepted by outstanding chain 
and independent food dealers. Con- 
sumers, too, in the test city areas indi 
cated a preference for this product in 


a surge to dealer's stores 
1950 Advertising Campaign 


Swift & Company was so convinced 
of the importance of this product that 
they have planned to launch it as the 
first nationally advertised fresh poul 
try ever offered the American market 
Beginning in April 1950 such maga 


on Ice 


zines as Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
3etter Homes & Gardens, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and True Story will 
carry a complete national advertising 
program on this product. Don Mc- 
Neill and the Breakfast Club radio 
show will be used. Merchandising ac- 
tivities will be on a large scale in sup- 
port of this national advertising. 
Publicity will be furnished by the 
Martha Logan kitchens of Swift and 
Company’s headquarters to home eco- 
nomists on newspapers and through 
radio stations, to clubs, schools, col- 
leges, churches, ete., as a further aid 
toward making the American house- 
wife aware of this Premium Chicken 


Magazine Advertising Schedule 


The magazine advertising schedule 
will be as follows: Life, April and 
September, double page spread; Sat- 
urday Evening Post, April to October 
inclusive; Ladies Home Journal, May, 
June, August, September and Octo- 
Homes and Gardens, 
April, May, July, August and Octo- 
ber; True Story, May, July and Sep- 
tember. Broadcasts over the Break- 
fast Club radio program will start in 


ber; Better 


March and continue to October inclu- 
sive, one day each week with two 
days each week during July and 
August. 

Each individual chicken is branded 
with a special Tender Grown Swift's 
Premium chicken tag on the wing and 
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1,000,000 tons of ice needed 
to get this “tender grown” 
chicken to consumer in freshest 
condition. 

Large meat packer in national 
merchandising program  pro- 
motes “ice freshness” story in 
processing of product and advo- 
cates poultry displays in “ice 
man’s ice” in retail outlets to 
insure product reaching con- 
sumers table in top condition. 

Here is a new ice market, 
backed by national advertising 
and dealer helps, featuring ice 
as necessary for both Proces- 
sing and Retail Display. The 
campaign has_ started—The 
Time to Cash in on it is Now, 


dealers are urged to use this tag and 
other merchandising suggestions from 
Swift to introduce this new product 
to the American public. 


Why Use Ice? 


The success of this new product, ac- 
cording to Swift is due not only to the 
quality of the product but to the fact 
that it is processed in ice. Ice will re- 
move the body heat in less than 2 
hours. The conventional method of 
placing the birds in coolers takes from 
16 to 18 hours. With the body heat 
being removed within 11% to 2 hours, 
this makes it practicable to actually 
have the chickens on display in the 
dealer’s store the same day they are 
processed or at least by the morning 
of the following day. 

Processors of the new commercial 
chicken packed in ice are advocating 
to retail dealers that the chickens be 
displayed in ice. Ice prevents shrink- 
age. Poultry displayed in a mechani- 
cally refrigerated display case will 
shrink. This is a big factor consider- 
ing the amount of total poultry busi- 
ness any one dealer may do in a year‘s 
time. Thus, ice prevents the chicken 
from drying out and helps to protect 
the natural bloom, and aids in retain- 
ing the natural juiciness. Ice is also 
a splendid merchandising agent. Re- 
tail dealers are reminded that fish has 
been satisfactorily displayed in ice for 
many years, also of the successful 





joint efforts of the fruit and vegetable 
industry and the ice association in ad- 
vocating the display of those products 
on ice. So, as a natural humidifier, 
“The Ice Has It.” 


will be used for processing this 
chicken, and retail stores will be ex- 
pected to display it on beds of crushed 
ice. During 1950 it is expected that a 
billion pounds of chicken will be 





Get Share of This Million Ton Ice Market 


The new Swift advertising of poultry on ice promises a new 
market for one million tons of ice in 1950. This advertising advo- 


cates the use of iceman’s ice. 


But it won't be unless ice manu- 


facturers tie-in with this program and see to it that their ice is 
used. Contact your local Swift organization and let them know 
that you have ice for sale. Call your sales force together and tell 


them about it. 


See that every food store is personally contacted 


and told why ice should be used in their dressed poultry cases 
and where they can obtain this modern ice service. 





The first year of Swift’s three- 
year program had to do with analy- 
sis and surveys of the needs of both 
salesmen and dealers in regard to 
sales and promotional tools. During 
that period, many hundreds of re- 
tail stores were visited and numer- 
ous sales meetings and dealer meet- 
ings were held. 

The results are all contained in a 
sales meeting kit available to 3,000 
Swift salesmen. The kit contains a 
new sound slide film giving the 
story of this new chicken, wall or 
window posters in which ice _ is 
prominently displayed, small display 
case banners, a montage of dealer 
advertisements, and a recipe folder. 

The second year of this program 
had to do with “test advertising. In 
twelve cities in the United States, 
selected on basis of their location, 
their population, the amount of com- 
petition, distance from the source 
of supply and whether they are in a 
high or medium income area. The 
test advertising campaign started at 
a different date in each city so that 
it could be properly initiated and 
merchandised. In each city, the local 
ice companies were contacted and 
the entire program reviewed with 
them before the campaign started so 
that they not only would be fully 
informed in advance, but would 
be in position to capitalize on the 
opportunity that°it offered. 

The third year of this three-year 
program, the one now starting, has 
to do with national advertising, plus 
sustaining advertising in the twelve 
1949 test cities, plus local promotions 
in an additional number of cities. 


The Ice Industry Ties-in 
The important fact of this advertis- 
ing program, from the standpoint of 
the ice industry, is that crushed ice 
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processed and sold. It takes about a 
pound of ice per pound of chicken for 
the processing and about the same 
amount for retail display. So here’s 
virtually a new market for one mil- 
lion tons of ice. 


window display banners, and small 
posters for the display case, all will 
feature ice with pictures and words. 
The newspaper advertising will fea- 
ture chicken on ice. And the national 
radio program will do the same. 

Swift & Company is the first to rec- 
ognize this valuabe tie-in with the ice 
industry and expects to reap major 
rewards through establishing this 
new “Premium Chicken on Ice” firmly 
in the minds of retail stores and their 
customers. But doubtless other large 
poultry producers, and many smaller 
ones, soon will recognize this most 
efficient method of merchandising, 
particularly if icemen encourage the 
idea by local tie-in and cooperation. 
Several of the ice industry advertise- 
ments for 1950, especially in the trade 
paper field will feature poultry icing. 

All of this advertising advocates 
the use of iceman’s ice. But it won't 
all be unless icemen everywhere will 
tie-in and see to it that their ice is 
used. 

How to do that? Contact your local 
Swift organization, or their local area 
salesmen of which there are about 
4,000. Have a meeting of your sales 


Immediately after inspection, the dressed bird is placed in a 
bed of crushed ice where chilling is achieved within two hours. 


Also important to the ice industry 
is the fact that in all the advertising 
done by Swift, ice will be featured as 
necessary for proper processing and 
display. Pictures of dressed chicken 
ona bed of crushed ice will be shown, 
in color, in every advertisement. The 
copy in all advertising will tell about 
advantages of ice. Beautiful and use- 
ful point-of-sale merchandising ma- 
terial for the retail store, such as 
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force. Enthuse them, and explain this 
new ice merchandising program to 
them. Swift has sales portfolios and 
meeting guides that are available, 
also an excellent slide sound film. 
And above all see that every food 
store, every possible retail outlet, is 
personally contacted and told the 
merchandising advantages of ice in 
promoting, increasing, and retaining 
profitable poultry business 

Z3 





Mobile Fishing Vessels Face Competition 
from Imports 


A trawler “Deep Sea” 
put in service in 1949 for 
crab fishing in the Ber- 
ing Sea. This vessel pro- 
cesses, freezes and stores 
the catch in refrigerated 
holds. The quick freez- 
ing equipment handles 
1200 Ibs. per hour at mi- 
nus 25 F. and permits 
continuous handling ct 
crab or fish in the produc- 
tion line without inter- 
ruption. The two holds, 
with capacity of 8,500 
cubic feet are held at 


zero degrees Fahrenheit. 

STUDY has been issued by the Economic and Social 
A Council of The United Nations on 
development in fisheries, with special reference to the 
in the United States. It was prepared by A. 
W. Anderson, Chief, Branch of Commercial Fisheries, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mobile their own catches or the 
catches of an accompanying fleet of fishing craft have oper- 
ated in the United States fisheries since early in the 16th 
Century beginning with 
whaling, salmon canning, 


technological 


“factory ship’ 


vessels processing 


salting cod and_ progressing 
freezing tuna, halibut 
and salmon, and reducing pilchards, herring and waste to 


meal and oil. 


through 


Recent Developments 


Recent factory ship developments have been varied. The 
Atlantic Coast fisheries are represented only by a proposed 
175 foot equipped to trawl, fillet and freeze its 
catch, and reduce the waste. Gulf of Mexico fishery in- 
terests have built or adapted a number of shrimp trawlers 
to catch, package and freeze shrimp but current operations 
appear unprofitable 

Western Alaska attracted an increasing 
number of vessels equipped to dress, freeze and transport 
The king being fished 
by additional craft specially built or converted to trawl for 
king crab, and package and freeze crab meat. 

The operations of the Pacific Explorer, 8,800 ton factory 
ship, in serving as a mother ship and freezer for tuna purse 
seiners resulted in a series of smaller but more adaptable 
tuna freezing and transporting waters 
off Central and South America. The Pacific Explorer op- 
eration in Western Alaska produced a large pack of canned 
king crab but the advantages of a factory ship of its type 
have yet to be detail 


vessel 


fisheries have 


salmon. crab resources also are 


vessels for use in 


compared in with other types of 
operation. 

Filleting is not being practiced on fishing craft but tests 
indicate that freezing round fish at sea, thawing and fillet- 
ing them on shore, and packaging and refreezing the fillets 


may have many advantages. 
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Study of Freezing at Sea 


If the results of a study of freezing fish at sea, which has 
been under way for some time by the Seattle, Boston and 
College Park technological laboratories of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, continue to be favorable a way will have 
been found to meet many of the problems of factory ship 
operation, especially in the fisheries for those varieties 
later entering into the frozen fish market. These studies 
were started because New England and Pacific Northwest 
vessel operators have been confronted with increasing 
imports of high quality frozen fillets. The excellence of the 
fillets has been due in large part to the nearness of the fish- 
ing banks to the foreign processing plants. Frequently, the 
imported fillets have been frozen within a day of catching. 

A similar situation does not prevail in our groundfish 
fishing ports. Filleting and freezing at sea is not feasible, at 
least on our present fishing craft, because of labor and 
operating costs, space and personnel problems, and the 
weather. Consequently, other means have been sought in 
an effort to produce the highest possible quality frozen 
fillets. Preliminary tests indicate that fish frozen in the 
round on the fishing vessel soon after catching can be 
landed in this condition, stored on shore for an appreciable 
period, later thawed and filleted, and immediately pack- 
aged and refrozen with an appreciable increase in quality 
over the usual product which is gutted at sea, iced, and then 
filleted, packaged and frozen on shore. 

Final results and recommendations are not yet available, 
particularly with respect to equipment and refinements in 
techniques of handling, but the procedure outlined appears 
to have many advantages. It lessens the fisherman’s labor 
at sea by eliminating all dressing of the catch. It permits 
the vessel to remain at sea until its holds are filled, and in- 
creases its fishing radius. Handling of the catch is simpli- 
fied and may be mechanized to a considerable degree, 
particularly if freezing in baskets in brine wells is feasible. 
It may make possible the saving of trash fish, now dumped 
overboard, for sale to reduction plants on shore. Leaching 
out of nutrient materials, as iced fish, 
through a combination pressure in 


now occurs in 
of melting ice and 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Selling Ice in Winter 


CE men everywhere are turning their attention 

to new markets for ice. They know that the 
slump in ice sales from the war years is a natural 
economic trend and that there is no reason to hope 
that they can win back all of those who bought ice 
during those palmy days. Those who sell ice are in 
stiffer competition now than ever before, with all 
sorts of refrigeration services and the only way to 
keep tonnage from continuing its down trend ap- 
pears to be to develop new markets for ice. 

A remark dropped in casual conversation at the 
National ice convention was that what the ice in- 
dustry needs is development of a market for sales 
of ice in winter. While we will welcome more 
summer business, what we really need is some 
method of doing something about our convention- 
ally dull winter months, was the trend of thought. 
This sounds like a pretty big order, something like 
selling refrigerators to Eskimos. But maybe it 
makes sense. And maybe brushing it aside as im- 
possible would show lack of vision. As a matter 
of fact a considerable amount of ice is being sold 
now during winter months. 

Sales to household and mechanical owners 
through vending stations, year around icing of 
dressed poultry, use of ice in retail fish markets; 
these three outlets alone offer possibilities of in- 
creased sales of some millions of tons of ice per 
year, of which a fair share will be winter sales. 


One company which operates a number of vend- 
ing stations reports that winter sales are only ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of summer sales. But that 
10 per cent is new business and practically none of 
it would have been sold from the platform or from 
a delivery truck. Another ice man whose company 
operates more than 20 vending stations, reports that 
winter sales are increasing through vending stations 
at platforms and other places at times when the ice 
plant is closed. It is his idea that, although such 
sales now may be nominal, as people learn that it 
is available, more and more of them will be turning 
to vended ice, for winter as well as summer use. 

The new iced poultry campaign of Swift & Com- 
pany which promises an increased tonnage of a 
million tons of ice a year, is a year around project, 
all the months in the year, and a fair share of this 
will be winter sales. 

Fresh vegetable counters in retail food stores, dis- 
play counters for fresh fish in fish markets, will use 
ice in winter, not so much perhaps as in summer, 
but this is new business for which there were no 
sales a few years ago. 

Winter sales of ice, now, are low enough that 
they can have no other future trend except upward. 

But there may come a time when the outlets 
cited, and others, may call for enough ice in the cold 
months to pull the winter ice business out of its 
conventionally deadly dull doldrums. 





Inter-company Sales Contest 


HE Greensberg Ice Co., Greensberg, Ind., the Daniel 
§ ee Prez Manufacturing Co., Shelbyville, and the Home 
and City Ice Co., Aurora, are participating in an inter-com- 
pany sales contest. The contest was announced at the final 
session of the Driver Training Program held at Greensberg 
February 6. Valuable prizes will be offered to the em- 
ployees who show the best sales record during the contest 
period. This sales contest is designed to be a follow-through 
of the training program and it is expected that the inter- 
company competition will contribute the stimulus necessary 
to make it a complete success. Similar contests are being 
arranged for other groups who are participating in the cur- 
rent Driver Training Program. 
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Toronto Ice Dealers Sponsor Exhibit 


MONG the many attractive merchandising displays at 
the annual exhibit of the Hotel Association of the 
Province at the Royal York Hotel, January 16-18, the one 
staged by the Toronto ice men got a great deal of favor- 
able comment, not only by the crowd of visitors but in the 
headlines and news columns of a morning newspaper. An 
ice bowl with frozen flowers carried an assortment of 
choice fruits on a revolving stand, in which various sizes 
of processed ice were also shown. Flanking this exhibit 
were two handsome stands with fine ice, in which were 
embedded various food dishes on one side and on the 
other cold drinks and condiments. Attendants explained the 
selling value of ice in relation to food and hotel service. 
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National Ice Advertising for 1950 


A DYNAMIC advertising program for 1950 is indicated 
A in the magazine schedule just announced by the 
Public Relations Department of the National Association 
of Ice Industries. At a recent meeting of the Operating 
Committee, media were chosen to carry the bulk of the 
National advertising schedules. Full color, full-page ads 
will appear in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home 
Journal and Better Homes & Gardens and one other pub- 
lication may be added later in the year. The first adver- 
tisement will appear in the April 8 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Each advertisement in this campaign will be devoted 
to emphasizing a single ice use—ice chest, table use of ice, 
party ice, picnic ice, vegetable ice, etc., each being supple- 
mented however with several other uses. In each adver- 
tisement, a booklet will be offered which describes and 
illustrates the advantages of ice refrigeration. The pic- 
tures illustrating the advertisement will show up ice in all 
its sparkling beauty. To get top quality illustrations, one 
of America’s top-flight photographers, Paul Hesse, took 
the pictures. 

Beginning in March and continuing through June there 
will be a special campaign to help sell domestic refriger- 
ators. This will consist of full page domestic refrigerator 
the two biggest all-fiction magazine 
groups—the Popular Fiction group and Thrilling Fiction 
group. These two groups publish 75 magazines read in 
millions of homes which from the economic standpoint 
for the sale of ice refrigerators. This type of 
media was chosen because it appeals to the income class 
more likely to include ice refrigerator prospects. 

The theme of these advertisements has been sent to ice 
companies in an attractive brochure showing samples of 
the completed advertisements. Mats will be made avail- 


advertisements in 


are ideal 


able for use in local advertising. 





Adverse Publicity Nailed—Magazine 
Publishes Retraction 


NOTHER unfair reference to the ice industry has been 
A made—in an article in the January issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion, on old-style 1900 products compared 
1950. To describe progress in the methods of 
home refrigeration a picture of the worst type 1900 “ice- 
box” was used next to a modern mechanical refrigerator 
unit, 


to those of 


This reference was spotted by David J. Copeland pro- 
minent in the affairs of the National Association of Ice 
Industries, and past president of the Indiana Association. 
Mr. Copeland wrote the editor of the magazine protesting 
against this adverse publicity. The Public Relations De- 
partment sent a telegram and followed with a letter by 
Francis X. Timmons, advertising and publicity director, 
expressing the view that the picture of the “ice-box” was 
in poor taste, unfair and misleading and that a modern 
ice refrigerator should have been used in comparison with 
the old ice box. 

In response the Companion’s advertising manager and 
its editor telephoned the National Association office, prom- 
ising to right the wrong which they agreed had been done. 
As a means of doing this, in the March issue Mr. Timmon’s 
letter is printed along with a picture of a modern ice re- 
frigerator and a comment by the editor as follows: 

“The Companion heartily agrees that the manufactured 
ice industry has come a long way since 1900. Many of our 
their ice refrigerators and we are glad 
to set the record straight by printing (above) a photograph 
of a sleek 1950 model.” 


readers swear by 
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385,000 People in 58 Cities See 
Vegetable Icing Demonstrated 


EEPING constantly on the go, A. M. Andrich, field 

service director of the National Association of Ice 
Industries visited 58 cities across the nation during 1949. 
Approximately 385,000 people in the food field had the 
opportunity to view iced vegetable displays. Audiences 
varied from 18 to 650. 

Mr. Andrich attended 16 major conventions, staged 63 
individual demonstrations to local produce handlers, and 
screened “Naturally Yours” 48 times. According to his an- 
nual report to the Public Relations Department, he has 
noted increased interest on the part of icemen and fruit 
and vegetable handlers in the use of ice for protecting 
produce at the retail level. 

Conventions at which demonstrations were made were 
as follows: National League of Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Distributors, United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distribu- 
tors, Super Market Convention, The National Retail Gro- 
cers, International Apple, Texas Retail Grocers, Eastern 
States Food Dealers, National Public Health Association, 
Ohio Retail Grocers, Vegetable Growers of America, Pig- 
gly Wiggly Operators Association, North Carolina Ice 
Association, and Southwestern Ice Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

Andy also attended the New York State Fair in Syracuse, 
N. Y., at which the New York Ice Association sponsored 
two large booths. One booth was utilized for ice equipment 
and appliance display; the other was an 18-foot iced fruit 
and vegetable display. The latter was set up in the Horti- 
cultural Building. So much attention did this booth attract 
that Andy played host to all of the various “queens” that 
were crowned from time to time during the Fair. Even 
Governor Dewey stopped at the ice booth to gaze at and 
admire the sparkling display. Crowds stood in line every 
day to sample a large salad bowl. Over 346,000 people 
attended the Fair. According to Andrich a large portion 
saw the ice booth, for 80 bushels of vegetables were con- 
sumed by those who sampled the salad bowl. 

Here’s what Andy has to say about his attendance at the 
Vegetable Growers of America Convention: “This event 
started out as a vegetable growers convention, but it seems 
to me that the iceman stole the show. Ice carvings were 
attractively set on the banquet table. The world’s largest 
salad bowl was beautifully displayed on ice. All vegetables 
or salads served were surrounded with ice. A vegetable 
merchandising display was a part of the regular conven- 
tion program sponsored by the A & P Company. A demon- 
stration showing how to use ice was included as a means 
to better selling. The vegetable icing display booth of the 
National Association of Ice Industries, induced many in- 
quiries about precooling, protecting during storage, and 
methods of creating greater impulse sales.” 

The Piggly Wiggly Convention took Andy Andrich to 
Havana, Cuba, via steamship S.S. Florida. He was one of 
600 aboard. Vegetable, fish and poultry icing were exhib- 
ited and brought about numerous compliments from all 
who saw them. 

Mr. Andrich mentioned that in almost every city visited 
he and the local iceman called on stores to make new in- 
stallations or conversions from mechanical refrigeration to 
ice protection. To sum up the attitude of what icemen who 
have seen Andy in action think about his work, the follow- 
ing is an excerpt from a letter received from Charles H. 
Fenske, manager of Oscar Mayer Ice Service: “Andy 
Andrich did a wonderful job for us here. My feeling after 
having him with us for a couple of days can be summed up 
thusly: It’s too bad there aren’t more Andy Andrichs.” 
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The Ice Industry 


Cost Accounting for the Ice Industry 


By Paul H. Andres 
Southwest Ice & Dairy Products Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


T IS a fundamental truism that price structures must be 

based on costs. Too often this fundamental is either 
overlooked or avoided, and price structures, therefore, are 
actually based upon emotion and inaccurate or incomplete 
facts. Consequently, in this discussion, we want to deal in 
true and accurate facts and conditions that are easily recog- 
nizable by all men of the ice industry. It is my opinion 
that the best way to do this is to take the actual operating 
results of an average ice plant and analyze these results 
thoroughly. The plant we have selected has been picked 
after considerable thought, because it has many character- 
istics common to the average small ice plant throughout 
America. 

It is operated in a community having a population of 
approximately 11,000 whose livelihood is dependent upon 
agriculture of the surrounding territory and local industry 
in the proportion of about 60 and 40 percent respectively. 
The buildings and machinery are about 30 years old. The 
ice manufacturing capacity is 48 tons per day, but it oper- 
ates during the season, except in extreme peak load condi- 
tions, at the rate of 30 tons per day with one combination 
operator-puller per shift. It is a steam driven condensed 
water plant with a season storage of 750 tons, and operat- 
ing costs compare favorably with the average electrically 
driven plant of its size within the area in which it is located. 

The community served has the highest percentage of me- 
chanical refrigerators per 1,000 of population of any town 
or city in which our companies operate. Usually the plant 
sells a minimum of 700 tons of carload ice to railroads each 
year, and to small town dealers in five or six small agricul- 
tural towns within the county. The plant is well located 
for retail sales at plant dock and two delivery routes are 
operated in the winter months with service on an every 
other day basis to the domestic customers and four delivery 
routes in the summer months with service on a daily basis 
to all customers. 

Prepared ice facilities were made available-during the 
year under review and a vending machine for block and 
big ice was installed during the summer season. The prices 
for ice are 80 cents per cwt. for retail dock and retail de- 
livered block ice; 50 to 60 cents per cwt. for commercial 
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dock and delivered block ice and 65 to 80 cents per cwt. for 
prepared ice; $1.20 to $1.33 per cwt. for retail dock prepared 
ice; $5.00 per ton for carload ice; and $7.00 per ton for out- 
side dealer ice. 





The basic relationship between costs and price 
structures in the ice industry is a subject of keen 
interest to all ice company executives. This 
paper presented at the 32nd annual convention 
of the National Association of Ice Industries, 
provides a practical method of establishing such 
relationship. As a former cost accountant, Mr. 
Andres has had experience in creating and in- 
stalling accounting systems for ice companies. 
On the basis of this knowledge, supplemented 
by his later experience as an ice company execu- 
tive, he presents the subject here as an aid in 
meeting these cost and price problems. 





Now that we have our plant to use as a basis for our dis- 
cussion our next step is to assemble all the basic facts avail- 
able and, of course, we want these facts to be as current as 
possible. So, for this discussion, we have selected the oper- 
ating results for the preceding year, which, in this instance, 
is for the year ended November 30, 1948. If you should use 
this method you, no doubt, would use the results for the 
year ended December 31, 1949 or your last fiscal year. 

The first information we must have is an accurate analy- 
sis of our sales, both in tons and in the amount of money 
received therefor so we can arrive at the average selling 
price per ton of each type of ice sold. This analysis for 
over Blank ice plant is shown in Table I. 

It will be noticed that ice sales are broken down into four 
general classifications namely: Ice sold for resale, dock ice 
sales, delivered sales, and vending machine sales, and that 
retail and commercial sales under the main classification 
are shown as are also interplant, carload sales, and sales to 


An ANALysiIs OF IcE SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 1948 


(A Summary of Daily Reports of Sales for the Year) 


Total 
Tons @ Amount 
Ick Sotp FoR RESALE: 
Interplant ere 58 : $ 232.20 
Car icing & carload 798 3,990.00 
Outside dealers. . . 838 5,865.29 
Total Ice Sold for Resale... .1,694 10,087.49 
Dock IcE SaLgs: 
Retail , 125 $14. $16,431.06 
Commercial. . . 105 10 1,077.78 
Total. . ; , 230 14 » S4 
DELIVERED IcE SALEs: 
Retail. 599 $15 
Commercial. . ,001 11.87 
Total. . ,600 13 
VENDING MACHINE SALES 109 $17.55 
Tora SALgEs... 4,633 $10.91 


91 
11,882.98 
14 21,029.89 


$ 1,912.40 
$50 , 538.62 
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Block Ice 


Prepared Ice 
Tons @ 


Amount a Amount 


58 4.00 3 232.20 
798 5.00 3,990.00 
838 00 5,865.29 
694 5.96 ,087 49 


,007 $14.21 4,314 66 3 «$17. , 116.40 
105 10.26 ,077.78 


112 3,84 5,392.44 2,116.40 


599 = $15.27) $9,146 
763 10.69 8,150.7 5.65 $3,723.20 
, 362 12.70 17,306 5.6 3,723.20 


524.00 
$6 , 363.60 


89 $15.60 
4,257 310,38 


$ 1,388 ‘ $ 
$44,175 
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outside dealers, both as to block ice sold and prepared ice 
sold. This report is the recapitulation of the daily plant 
reports assembled from the dock and routemens reports. 

Your attention is invited to the fact that this plant sold 
4,633 tons of ice at the average selling price of $10.91 per 
ton. It received an average of $10.38 per ton for the block 
ice sold and $16.92 per ton for the prepared ice sold. Inci- 
dentally so far in 1949 this plant has more than doubled the 
prepared ice sales at the approximate average selling price 
per ton shown above. 

There are other significant things about this statement. 
Please notice that the average selling price per ton of dock 
ice exceeds the average selling price per ton of delivered 
ice in total as well as in block and prepared ice sold; that 
retail delivered sales are only 13 per cent of total tons of ice 
sold and 18 per cent of total dollar sales; and that commer- 
cial delivered sales represent 22 per cent of the total ice 
tonnage and 26 per cent of total dollar sales. These are 
very significant facts because commercial sales are grow- 
ing and retail sales are diminishing. 

The next step in our analysis is to look at our operating 
statement shown in Table II. 

It will be noticed that ice sales are shown as a separate 


item. The account “Miscellaneous Sales—Net” shows the 
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gross profit of non-operating income and represents the 
gross profit from salt sales, rentals on refrigerated rooms, 
beer storage revenue, etc., and the account “Refrigerator 
Sales—Net” shows the net profit on all appliance sales at 
this plant in which has been included all sales and commis- 
sion expenses. Under the caption “Cost of Sales and Reve- 
nue” is included the depreciation, ad valorem taxes, insur- 
ance on buildings and machinery, and social security taxes 
applicable to the labor included under this caption. The 
Selling and Delivery expenses are self-explanatory. The 
item “General Office Administrative” represents the pro- 
ration of the central office expenses for administration, as 
this plant is one of approximately 30 plants operated by our 
companies. 

Our next task is to distribute these expenses to two main 
classifications namely: fixed and constant costs, as between 
plant costs and selling and delivery costs, and variable 
costs, as between plant or production costs and selling and 
delivery costs. 

Now is the time for all icemen who are addicted to the 
use of the slide rule, calculus, or who are in any way metic- 
ulous about extreme accuracy in figures, to leave the room. 
For, from here on out we are not going to be too concerned 
about details, as long as we stay on the main theme. 


STATEMENT OF NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 1948 


SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF FIXED, CONSTANT, AND VARIABLE Costs 


Year Ended 
November 30, 
1948 


SALES AND REVENUE: 
Ice sales net 
Miscellaneous sales — net 
tefrigerator sales net 
Total sales and revenue 
Cost OF SALES 
Labor, 
Fuel, power and water 
Ammonia and miscellaneous supplies 
Maintenance —building and machinery 
Decrease in inventory 
Depreciation, insurance and taxes: 
Depreciation 
Ad valorem taxes 
Insurance 
Social security taxes 


AND REVENUE: 


Total cost of sales and revenue 
Gross Profit from Sales 


SELLING AND DELIVERY EXPENSES: 

Sales supervision and advertising 

Labor — delivery 

Labor—-dock men 

Labor— ice sizing. . 

Sized ice supplies 

Gas, oil and garage expense 

Maintenance—delivery equipment 

Miscellaneous selling and jm pan expenses 

Dues, donation, ete... 

Telephone, stationery, ete. 

Depreciation, insurance and taxes: 
Depreciation delivery equipment 
Insurance 
Social security taxes 

Total selling and delivery expenses 
Net Profit from Sales 


GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
Salaries manager and clerks 
General office administrative 
Social security taxes and insurance 
Miscellaneous general expenses 

Total general & adminstrative expenses 

Net Income Before Income Taxes 

Reserve for Income Taxes* 

Net Income 

Average Per Ton 


I;XPENSES: 


* As this plant is a part of a large company 40 
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is used 


Fixed & Constant Costs 
Selling & 
Del. Costs 


Variable Costs 
Selling & 
Del. Costs 


Plant Plant 


3,026 
1,556.47 
637 
1,271 
(458 


1,283.19 

5,231.96 

2,858.71 

937.99 

936. 26 

1,175.75 

583.66 

210.00 737.19 
203.34 

135.13 

459.54 

80.73 169 

274 


47 
91 


1,075 


1,953.61 9,195.60 15,399 
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What are “Fixed and Constant Expenses”? If you will 
look at the statement you will notice that under this classi- 
fication you will find items of cost (less miscellaneous reve- 
nue) that are either fixed or constant whether you sell 
3,000 tons of ice or, in this instance, 4,633 tons of ice. 

What are variable costs? Again if you will look at the 
statement you will notice that under that classification you 
will find items of costs which tend to vary with the number 
of tons of ice manufactured and sold within reasonable 
limits. 


Plant Fixed and Constant Costs 


Now let’s look at the “Plant Fixed and Constant Costs.” 
We'll have to skip around a bit in order to follow a logical 
sequence. Unfortunately this plant has a central office and 
must pay its pro rata cost of that office so we place in this 
column the total of these expenses amounting to $3,393.10. 
The manager’s base salary is extended to this column as is 
the social security and unemployment insurance costs re- 
lated thereto, together with miscellaneous general expenses. 
Out in the plant we must have an engineer the year around 
so his base salary is included, as is the fuel, power, and 
water minimum demand costs for keeping temperatures. 
The above costs, for the purpose of this discussion, are 
deemed to be constant costs, whereas the amounts shown 
for depreciation, insurance and taxes are deemed to be fixed 
costs inasmuch as they are based on the investment or value 
of the plant and equipment. Of course the plant manager 
must have a telephone and some stationery, so these costs 
are also included. 

The fixed and constant costs'for selling and delivery are 
primarily the depreciation, license expense and insurance 
on the delivery equipment. 

As reflected by the statement, all other expenses have 
been considered “Variable Costs” and are more or less self- 
explanatory with the possible exception of the last item 
captioned “Salaries—Manager and Clerks” amounting to 
$1,075.46 which represents supplemental help in the office, 
and manager’s refrigerator commissions on collections. 

At this point it can be assumed that we have available 
all essential facts pertaining to the operations of this plant, 
and that we are now in a position to make an intelligent 
analysis of our profit possibilities and of our operating 
problems for the ensuing year after making certain assump- 
tions which are based on expected tonnage and general 
economic conditions that might prevail. It is believed that 
this can be best accomplished with a graph showing the 
sales in ton per year and the sales in thousands of dollars 
per year. 

NOTE: The original paper presented these graphs in a 
sequence, each item being shown as described until the 


graph was completed. In this article, only the finished 
graph, with all items, is reproduced. 


Making the Graph 


It is recommended that you obtain graph paper with 
spacing of 10 spaces per inch on both vertical and horizontal 
lines, with heavy ruling on every fifth or half inch line. 
The scale of tons should be made on the horizontal line at 
the bottom of the chart beginning from left to right and the 
scale of dollars on the vertical line at the left of the chart. 
In determining the unit per space for the graph it is recom- 
mended that the unit used will produce a total scale of 
approximately 1% times the annual tonnage and dollar 
sales respectively. It will be helpful if units can be kept in 
multiples of five. 

For our purpose it will be noticed that a total scale of 
6,000 tons and $70,000.00 is used whereas the actual figures 
are 4,663 tons and $50,538.62. 
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Fixed and Constant Costs 


The next step is to plot the fixed and constant costs of 
the plant on our graph. From the statement we find that 
the total of these items is $12,245.94. By locating this point 
on the vertical dollar scale we then draw a line parallel to 
the horizontal lines of the graph. It is recommended that 
you also determine the amount of fixed costs which, in this 
example comprise the accounts of depreciation, ad valorem 
taxes and insurance amounting to $3,089.16, and plot this in 
as described above. You can now observe what your fixed 
and constant costs are regardless of whether you manu- 
facture or sell a single ton of ice. In the example shown it 
amounts to approximately $2.65 per ton. Fixed costs and 
constant plant costs are shown in the graph as line A and B. 


Variable Plant Costs 


If it were possible for you to argue back. I’m sure you 
would do so at this point. because we are making the as- 
sumption that the costs captioned “Variable Costs—Plant” 
vary directly with the tons of ice sold, which according to 
our statement is $1.98 per ton. The principal reason that 
we feel safe in making this important assumption is that 
we are exercising the responsibility of management in at- 
tempting to determine the profit to be realized in the en- 
suing year in which the sales tonnage will vary not more 
than 15 per cent either up or down, and we feel that care- 
ful management will keep the per ton costs constant within 
these limits. If you become technical and assume unusual 
variance in sales you might win yourself an argument, yet 
it is doubtful and we’re trying to be practical. 

Multiply the “Variable Cost—Plant” of $1.98 per ton by 
5,000 tons, which latter figure was used to simplify our 
arithmetic, and your result would be $9,900.00 plus $12,- 
245.94 which equals $22,145.94. Find this point on the 
vertical line above 5.000 tons on the scale and make your 
profit. Draw a straight line from the point previously de- 
termined on the dollar scale representing $12,245.94 through 
the point established and equalling $22,145.94. If you desire 
to check yourself you may select any point between 0 and 
6.000 tons and multiply by $1.98 plus $12.245.94. and see if 
the point thus established is located on the line just drawn. 

The line in fact represents the inventory value or cost of 
ice manufactured and sold, which, in this instance, equals 
the sum of the fixed and constant plant costs amounting to 
$2.65 per ton and the “Variable Cost—Plant” amounting to 
$1.98 per ton for a total of $4.63 per ton. 


This amount of $4.63 per ton is the prime cost of ice to be 
sold, before any selling and delivery costs are considered, 
regardless of whether the plant sells to peddlers or through 
its own delivery system. This is shown in Line C in the 
graph. 

Fixed Selling and Delivery Costs 


As indicated we have plotted the inventory value of the 
ice manufactured and to be sold. We now must plot the 
fixed selling and delivery costs which, in this instance 
amount to $1,953.61, and represent the depreciation and in- 
surance on equipment used to sell and/or deliver ice and 
the necessary miscellaneous costs incident thereto. In this 
instance depreciation and insurance on delivery equipment 
is included. If ice is to be sold through peddlers, these costs 
would only include the depreciation, etc. of any retail docks, 
vending machines, etc. 

In order to plot these costs on the graph we must arrive 
at two points. The first point is on the dollar scale at the 
left and is $1,953.61 above the point of fixed and constant 
costs amounting to $12,245.94 totalling $14,199.55. The sec- 
ond point can best be located on the 5,000 vertical line in 
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the amount of $1,953.61 above the “Variable Cost—Plant” 
line and which totals $24,099.55. Then draw a straight line 
as shown in Line D in the graph. 


Variable Selling and Delivery Costs 


The variable selling and delivery costs are subject to the 
same comments made previously on the variable plant costs, 
and we have assumed that the per ton cost for these items 
will not vary much within reasonable fluctuations of ton- 
nage sold. By referring to the statement we find that these 
costs amount to $15,399.68 or $3.32 per ton. We can best 
locate our point on the graph by multiplying $3.32 by 5,000 
tons, which equals $16,600.00 and by adding this amount to 
the accumulated total of $24,099.55, previously referred to, 
we get a total of $40,699.55 which can be located on the 
5,000 ton vertical line. A straight line drawn from the in- 
tersection of the fixed and constant selling and delivery 
costs and the left hand dollar scale at $14,199.55 and the 
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point just located will give you the theoretical break-even 
line for the ice sold. This break-even line represents, in 
our example, $8.37 per ton. It is shown in Line E in the 
graph. 

Net Profit per Ton 


Each of us will have a different idea as to the profit we 
desire from our operations, but for our example the net 
profit per ton before deducting provision for income taxes 
has been set at $2.50, which conforms with our statement. 
Smaller plants may try to make more, and larger plants 
may try to make less per ton. 

By again using our 5,000 ton vertical line for convenience 
we find our point at $12,500.00 above the previous figure 
used of $40,699.55 which totals $53,199.55. By drawing a 
straight line through this point and the point of strain, the 
intersection of the fixed and constant selling and delivery 
costs and the vertical dollar line, we have the constant 
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profit line of $2.50 per ton. This is shown in Line F of the 
graph. 


Average Selling Prices 


It will be noticed on the final or composite graph which 
follows that we have superimposed eight straight lines 
radiating from the zero point on both scales to project the 
average selling prices ranging from $7.00 per ton to $14.00 
per ton. In order to locate your point on the graph for 
each line the simplest way is to multiply 5,000 by each of 
the average selling prices. For example 5,000 times $7.00 is 
equal to $35,000.00. Find this point on the graph on the 
vertical 5,000 ton line and draw a straight line to the zero 
point. Continue this process until all 8 lines are drawn. 

For all practical purposes the graph is now complete, and 
if we have correctly located all points and lines it should 
check out with the actual statements which we have be- 
fore us. 

It will be noticed that if we follow the line between 4,600 
tons and 4,700 tons vertically to the line at which it crosses 
the constant profit line and read the total amount of reve- 
nue that it represents on the vertical dollar scale you will 
find it intersects between $50,000.00 and $51,000.00—the 
actual being $50,538.62. You will also notice that at the 
point on the scale representing 4,663 tons that the average 
selling price per ton is just a little less than $11.00—the 
actual being $10.91. So apparently we have correctly 
plotted the graph. 


Using the Graph to Solve Cost and 
Price Problems 


We are now ready to use this graph as an aid in attempt- 
ing to solve some of our problems. 

First assumption: What would the average selling price 
per ton have to be in order to make $2.50 per ton net profit 
if tonnage dropped to 4,100 tons in 1949? The answer is 
quickly obtainable. Just follow the vertical line above 
4,100 tons until it crosses the constant profit line and read 
the result which is about $11.25 per ton or an increase of 
34 cents per ton on all tons sold, with total sales equalling 
about $46,100.00. In order to raise our average selling price 
per ton it will be necessary that we merchandise and sell 
more tonnage in the higher selling price ranges. By refer- 
ring to our Ice Sales Analysis Chart we would possibly 
conclude that more emphasis should be put on selling retail 
delivered ice, prepared ice, or retail dock ice. If we con- 
clude we cannot raise the average selling price on the entire 
4,100 tons, then our problem is to reduce the variable plant 
costs and selling and delivery costs 34 cents per ton or a 
total of $1,394.00 if we are to maintain our assumed profit 
at $2.50 per ton. 

Second assumption: What would the average selling 
price per ton have to be in order to make $2.50 per ton net 
profit if tonnage increased to 5,000 tons in 1949? The an- 
swer is again quickly obtainable from the graph. The total 
sales would be about $53,200.00 and the average selling 
price per ton about $10.65, or a drop of 26 cents per ton 
from our actual example of $10.91 per ton which means 
that the additional 367 tons of ice would have to be sold at 
a minimum average selling price of approximately $8.00 
per ton, assuming of course that the past distribution of 
sales remained about the same. If however no market was 
available except, for example, $6.00 per ton for ice we then 
would have to reduce variable costs at least 10 cents per 
ton for all tons sold, or $500.00, if our assumed constant 
profit of $2.50 per ton is to be maintained. 

So far in this discussion we have been dealing primarily 
in the average selling price of an average ton of ice, and 
we have indicated the resulting changes to selling price or 
April 1950 
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costs if volume of ice sales should decrease or increase 
within reasonable limits, in order to maintain our assumed 
average profit of $2.50 per ton. 

Third assumption: How much profit, if any, did the low 
price ice contribute to our total profit, and what effect did 
it have on the price of other services rendered by the Blank 
Ice Plant? 

As we all know there are two schools of thought on this 
question. The most prevalent among icemen is that the low 
price ice to railroads, dealers, etc. is the ice produced after 
the normal sales requirements are satisfied and therefore 
the only costs attributable to this ice is labor, power, and 
water. The other theory is that all ice produced at a plant 
should bear all costs proportionately. 

We are not going to argue this point in this discussion, 
but it is our opinion that neither is correct, inasmuch as 
there are many fixed and constant costs ignored by those 
who take the first position, and few if any costs are elimi- 
nated in the second position. Only a time study and com- 
plete analysis will determine the true facts. 

In our Blank Ice Plant analysis of sales you will notice 
that 1,694 tons of ice was sold for $10,087.49, or an average 
of $5.96 per ton. The total sales were 4,633 for $50,538.62, 
or $10.91 per ton, so if we deduct these two sets of figures 
we find that 2,939 tons were sold for $40,451.13. If we will 
refer to our graph and follow the vertical line up from 
2,939 tons to a point opposite $40,451.13 on the dollar scale 
we can quickly determine that we actually received an 
average price of $13.76 per ton for this ice. 

Our graph indicates that the average cost of ice sold was 
$8.41 per ton, which point is located at the intersection of 
the break-even line and the vertical line above 4,633 tons. 
So if we assume that all ice produced should bear all costs 
proportionately, it would indicate that we lost $2.45 per ton 
on our carload and dealer ice and made a profit of $5.35 per 
ton on our other ice sales. If, however, we assume that the 
inventory value of $4.63 per ton as reflected by our graph is 
actually the cost of the low priced ice, on the theory that 
fixed and constant costs plus manufacturing variable costs 
are the only costs applicable, we then can quickly find that 
we made a profit of $1.33 per ton on this ice, which is the 
difference between the average selling price of $5.96 and 
the average inventory costs amounting to $4.63 before any 
selling and delivery expenses are added, or a total of 
$2,253.02. By substracting this result from the total net 
income before income taxes of $11,743.79 we find that the 
2,939 tons sold for other uses yielded a profit of $3.23 per 
ton, the reduction being due to the fact that it had to ab- 
sorb all delivery and selling costs plus the burden of bring- 
ing all ice sold to the point where $2.50 could be realized, 
or in other words an average of $13.76 per ton had to be 
realized for the 2,939 tons sold. 

Fourth assumption: What would happen if we reduced 
our average selling price 5 cents per cwt., or $1.00 per ton, 
with the thought of increasing consumption? 

By referring to the graph we notice that our present 
average selling price is $10.91. Therefore our new price 
would be $9.91, or for practical purposes $10.00 per ton. 
Follow the superimposed line representing the average sell- 
ing price of $10.00 until it intersects the constant profit per 
ton line and it will be noticed that the vertical line which 
is also intersected, represents 6,400 tons on the tonnage 
scale which means we must increase our sales about !,767 
tons, or 38 per cent, if a $2.50 constant profit per ton is to 
be maintained. If we should decide we would be satisfied 
with a profit of $2.00 per ton, which line can be super- 
imposed on the graph, we would have to increase our ton- 
nage to approximately 5,200 tons, an increase of 567 tons, 
or 12 per cent, and our total net profit would be $1,343.00 
less or we would have to reduce costs by $1,343.00 to break 
even with the profit from our previous tonnage. 
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Field School Teaches Ice Men to Sell 


HE first of six field schools for ice company executives 

was conducted in Akron, February 6-11, by the Per- 
sonnel Training and Marketing Department of the National 
Association of Ice Industries. Twenty-one men represent- 
ing ice companies in 12 Ohio and West Virginia cities at- 
tended. 

The week of instruction was a more concentrated version 
of the two-week course previously presented to 11 classes 
in Washington, D. C. Thomas W. Douglas, Superintendent 
of the Department’s National Ice Marketing Institute, was 
in charge. Classes were held in Akron at the Liedertafel 
Club. 


OP 


Icemen who attended the first NAII Field School, held 
in Akron, February 6-11, pose at their graduation dinner. 

Standing at rear are the class officers. Left to right, they are: E. N. 
Callicoat, National Ice Company, Mansfield, Treasurer; Ralph M. 
Beachy, Ice Delivery Company, Toledo, Secretary; Jack Wightman, 
Serv-Ice Delivery Company, Akron, President; Joseph Dosztal, City 
Products Corporation, Cleveland, Vice President; and Robert H. Smith, 
Railways Ice Company, Willard (O.), Class Philosopher. 

Others in the picture: Andrew Andrich, NAII Field Service Director; 
Gerald Bain, Smith Coal & Ice Company, Tiffin; William Besselman 
and R. M. Blaser, both of the Ice Service Company, Canton; John 
Coulter, H. D. Devol, Richard Fischer, Herbert Marple and William 
Rouse, all of Serv-Ice Delivery Cumpany, Akron; Thomas W. Douglas, 
Superintendent, National Ice Marketing Institute; Albert Fickes, 
Minglewood Coal and Ice Company, Wooster; Arthur Froelich, D. W. 
Nicklas and Paul Nozar, all of City Products Corporation, Cleveland; 
Boyd Fulmer, Ashland Ice Company, Ashland; Guy W. Jacobs, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, NAII; Edgar A. Kellberg, Steubenville Ice 
Company, Steubenville; L. H. Klages, President of the Klages Ice and 
Coal Company, Akron; Thomas Koch, Shelby Ice Company, Shelby; 
W. E. Miller, Diamond Ice and Coal Company, Charleston, W. Va.; 
and A. E. Ott, Ice Delivery Company, Toledo. 


Supplementing the regular instruction by Douglas, the 
following special lectures were heard: “The Vegetable Icing 
Program” by Richard Fischer, Serv-Ice Delivery Company, 
Akron; “Principles and Techniques of Merchandising” by 
Stewart M. McKinnon, Assistant Professor, University of 
Akron; “Principles and Practices of Effective Speaking” by 
Lewis C. Turner, principal of South High School, Akron; 
“Human Relations” by Dr. Paul Twining, head of the Psy- 
chology Department, University of Akron; and “Public Re- 
lations” by Guy W. Jacobs, Public Relations Director, Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries. 

Elected class officers were: Jack Wightman, of the Serv- 
Ice Delivery Company, Akron, president; Joseph Dosztal, 
City Products Corporation, Cleveland, vice president; R. M. 

Seachy, Ice Delivery Company, Toledo, secretary; E. N. 
Callieoat, National Ice Mansfield, treasurer. 
Robert H. Smith, Willard, 
elected “Class Philosopher,” a tribute to his popularity. 
Smith was a close runner-up in the vote for class president. 

A graduation banquet was held Saturday, February 11, 
at Iacomini’s Restaurant. Attending, in addition to the 
class members, were Guy Jacobs, who handed out certifi- 
cates of graduation; Richard Fischer; L. H. Klages, Presi- 
dent of the Klages Ice and Coal Company, Akron; and An- 
drew Andrich, Field Service Director, National Association 
of Ice Industries 


Company, 


Railways Ice Company, was 
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A news release about the school was distributed to news- 
papers in the home cities of all class members by the Public 
Relations Department of the National Association. It ap- 
peared Friday, February 10, in the Akron Beacon-Journal. 
The release was also sent to Akron radio stations, and as a 
direct result, one of the stations interviewed Walter Bless- 
man, of the Serv-Ice Delivery Company, Akron, on a day- 
time program. 

Publicity for the school in all cities on its schedule will 
be handled in the above manner. According to Daniel A. 
Prager, NAII Director of Personnel Training and Market- 
ing, the course will be conducted on a one-week basis suc- 
cessively in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monroe (La.), 
Little Rock and Indianapolis. The Indianapolis class will 
conclude April 29. 

Altogether, 393 years of experience in the ice business 
were represented by the 21 members of the Akron class. 
Besides the five class officers named above, those attending 
were: John Coulter, H. D. Devol, Herbert Marple and Wil- 
liam Rouse, all of the Serv-Ice Delivery Company, Akron; 
Arthur Froelich, D. W. Nicklas and Paul Nozar, City Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Cleveland; A. E. Ott, Ice Delivery Com- 
pany, Toledo; William Besselman and R. M. Blaser, Ice 
Service Company, Canton; Gerald Bain, Smith Coal & Ice 
Company, Tiffin; Albert Fickes, Minglewood Coal and Ice 
Company, Wooster; Boyd Fulmer, Ashland Ice Company, 
Ashland; Thomas Koch, Shelby Ice Company, Shelby; 
Edgar A. Kellberg, Steubenville Ice Company, Steuben- 
ville; and W. E. Miller, Diamond Ice and Coal Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Second Field School 
Eighteen key executives from ice companies in southern 
California and Arizona attended the second field school 
held at the Rodger Young Auditorium in Los Angeles 
February 27-March 4. As in Akron, the course consisted 
of 33 hours of instruction in ice merchandising and per- 


Eighteen executives from ice companies in southern 
California and Arizona attended the second field school 
held by the Personnel Training & Marketing Department 
of NAII in Los Angeles February 27-March 4. Here the 
students pose at their graduation luncheon with Superin- 
tendent Thomas W. Douglas of the National Ice Market- 
ing Institute. 


sonnel management. Classes were run by the conference 
method, with Superintendent Thomas W. Douglas of the 
National Ice Marketing Institute acting as arbitrator. 
Three faculty members from the University of California 
at Los Angeles and Joseph Cardellino of the San Jose Ice 
Company participated as special lecturers. Mr. Cardellino 
discussed vegetable icing. The U. C. L. A. instructors, 
with their subjects, were: C. J. O’Donnell, merchandising; 
Harrison Karr, public speaking; and Robert Tannenbaum, 
human relations. 
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Elected ciass officers were: Ray Maxwell, National Ice 
& Coal Supply Company, Riverside, president; Larry Fitz- 
patrick, Central California Ice Company, Fresno, vice 
president; Vincent W. Stewart, The Union Ice Company. 
San Diego, secretary; and Joseph Brosmer, Central Cali- 
fornia Ice Company, Fresno, treasurer. 

A graduation luncheon was held Saturday, March 4, at 
the Mayfair Hotel. In addition to the four class officers 
previously named, certificates were presented by Edward 
Condon to the following: Melvin C. Archibald, Deane F. 
Link and T. Gilbert Orr, all of The Union Ice Co., Los An- 
geles; Oscar Grab, Southern Counties Ice Co., Los Angeles; 
Russell E. Budge, The Union Ice Co., Van Nuys, Frank 
S. Dickson, The Union Ice Co., Glendale; James J. Doherty, 
Central California Ice Co., Visalia; Frank R. Elliot, The 
Union Ice Co., San Pedro; M. A. English, Crown City Ice 
Co., Pasadena; R. J. Keyser, The Union Ice Co., Red- 
lands; Nathan Navarre, Central California Ice Co., Bakers- 
field: R. Lee Scarborough, The Union Ice Co., San Ber- 
nardino; C. W. Smith, The Union Ice Co., Oxnard; and 
Joseph A. Dutton, Crystal Ice and Coal Supply Co., 
Phoenix. 





American Ice Company Report 


HE annual report of the American Ice Company for 
‘he year ended December 31 shows net profit of 
$533,277, equal to $1.03 each on 416,235 common shares, 
compared with $655,920 or 98 cents each on 559,197 shares 
in 1948. Sales were $16,411,764, compared with 1948 sales 
of $18,176,079. 

On the call for tenders of common stock May 9 last year 
the company purchased the 66,762 shares offered, at a cost 
of $582,837. The company now holds in its treasury 142,962 
shares of the common stock acquired in 1949 at a total cost 
of $1,279,305, or an average of approximately $8.95 a share. 
With the termination of litigation in which the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey held there were no dividend arrears 
due on the preferred stock, the $155,803 deposited with the 
clerk of the court in connection with the suit was returned 
to the company. 





Interpretation of Interstate Commerce 


[* AN article on Court Decisions in the February issue 


of IcE AND REFRIGERATION, the Hollasch vs. 
Mountain Ice Co., is discussed with respect to the applica- 
tion of the Wage-Hour law to ice company operations and 
particularly to ice sales being classified in interstate com- 
merce. 

A further review of this lower Court ruling reveals that 
it did not represent the controlling law under the statute 
as existed prior to the new amendments adopted by Con- 
gress October 25, 1949, nor does it have any basis of appli- 
cation under the new Act, as amended. 


case of 





Ice Company Sells Drinking Water 


“HE Stroud Ice Co., of Stroud, Okla., found source for 
T additional revenue right in their own back yard. 
Stroud’s city water has a high depree of hardness and too 
much salt to rate high as drinking water. The ice plant 
had to cut loose from the city mains and drill their own 
well to make good ice. They found plenty of soft water in 
a well on their own location and, since they have a surplus 
of water, they turned to selling drinking water. They 
will not only deliver it, but carry it in for customers. They 
are building up a big water trade and are giving some stiff 
competition to the municipally owned water system. 
April 1950 
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City Products Corporation Report 


ILLIAM J. SINEK, president of City Products Cor- 
WE petation, has announced a net profit for that Cor- 
poration for the year 1949 of $5,396,948, or $4.29 per share, 
after allowing for $3,165,458 depreciation and $2,910,000 
Federal Taxes. Net sales amounted to $72,824,813, the 
second largest net sales figure in the corporation's history. 

The Corporation’s sales of the past few years show a 
substantial increase when compared with the sales of 
1940 when they totalled $25,688,000. This increase indi- 
cates the growth which has resulted from the diversifica- 
tion and expansion program entered into several years ago, 
a program which is being actively continued. 

In the preceding year, net earnings were $5,705,947, or 
$4.52 per share on a total net sales of $78,508,500. 

Decrease in 1949 sales as compared with 1948—the 
largest ever reported—occurred principally in the Ice and 
Coal Divisions due in part to a reduction in shipments of 
perishables occasioned by crop failures in the South and 
West and to a limited supply of coal as the result of mine 
strikes and other adverse conditions in that industry. 
Operation of the Ice Cream and Dairy Divisions was ex- 
tended to a number of new areas during the year and the 
earnings of this division shows a substantial increase. 

At the close of the year, cash and Government securities 
amounted to $12,226,834, an increase of $3,198,874 over 
1948 year end. In addition, the Corporation had on hand 
$1,695,822 of United States Treasury Notes to provide in 
part for Federal Income Taxes on 1949 earnings. 

Dividends of $2.50 per share were paid on the common 
stock during the year, continuing an unbroken dividend 
record of 56 years. 

The change in the name of the company from “The City 
Ice & Fuel Company” to “City Products Corporation,” ap- 
proved at the stockholders’ meeting in April of 1949, has 
received wide acceptance and is now firmly established. 

The present spread of City Products Corporation, both 
as to products sold and areas covered continues to be an 
important factor in the strength and stability of the Cor- 
poration’s business, the Corporation not being dependent 
on any product or any one area. 

Mr. Sinek also reported that expenditures of $3,570,- 
397 were made during the year for maintenance and re- 
pair of the Corporation’s plants and equipment and as a 
result they are in good operating condition. 





Paper Bags for Processed Ice 


N iliustrated feature which appeared in the March is- 
A sue on wet-strength paper bags reproduced photo- 
graphs which were furnished by the Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., New York City. The pictures showed these bags 
being filled with sized ice and their use in food stores. 





Ice Company Reports Earnings 


YET earnings of the Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
N Louisville, Ky., in 1949 amounted to $44,115. The 
year before, they were $87,602. Laurence W. Breed, presi- 
dent, said increased production costs were responsible for 
the decline in earnings. 





Ice Man Heads Chamber of Commerce 


Jor R. GRAMLING, president of the Arctic Ice, Plant City 
Fla., was elected president of the East Hillsborough cham- 
ber of commerce for 1950 at an organization meeting of 
directors January 30. He was vice-president last year. 
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Reports From Unit Ice Associations 
New Markets for Ice Outlined at 32nd Ohio Ice Convention 


( PENING new markets for ice, selling ice and ice-using 
appliances, National legislation affecting the ice in- 
dustry, and safety, were the major subjects discussed at 
the 32nd annual convention of the Ohio Association of Ice 
Industries held at Columbus, February 27 and 28. 


New Market Opportunities 


A vision of new market opportunities offering outlets for 
making up lost tonnage and increasing sales of ice was 
presented by C. P. Austin, director of the Research and 
Engineering Department of the National Association of Ice 
Industries. 

Mr. Austin called attention to the fact that although 
there has been some shrinkage in ice tonnage from the 
war-time level, this levelling off had been expected. Un- 
der modern business trends, he said, they would have to 
realize that they were going to have to share with all com- 
petition some of the refrigerating business, and unless 
new markets and new outlets are created they will face 
a still bigger slump. This realization, he said, led the Re- 
search Department to a study of markets, and as a result 
some facts had been ascertained which, if, put into effect, 
will result in greatly increased sales of ice. Among some 
of the new uses of ice that have been explored recently 
are: icing of vegetables grown locally; icing sweet corn for 
local market; and selling ice to mechanical owners. 

Mr. Austin warned however, that all the research in the 
world will be worthless and will not sell a pound of ice 
unless the results of such research are put into practical 
use. The type of ice and the ice market ten years from 
now, he said, depends upon what ice companies are doing 
today. Research can open the doors to new markets but 
volume sales will depend solely upon what local ice com- 
panies do to follow through on the results of this research. 


Now is the Time 


David J. Copeland of Richmond Ky., in a dynamic ad- 
dress called atention to the necessity for adopting and put- 
ting through a practical merchandising and selling pro- 
gram. This is the 100th anniversary of the ice industry in 
America, he said, but the lack of interest shown in this 
event by ice companies generally causes one to wonder 
what the ice industry will be like a hundred years from 
now. Of one thing they could be sure, he assured, if ice 
is not merchandised and advertised on a continuing basis 
it will start and keep going down hill. 

A very effective means of selling ice is through vending 
stations. These vendors, he said, can put ice where it 
should be, on Main Street, and experience has shown that 
people will buy ice when it is made available. He cited one 
instance of a vending station in Indiana which sold 752- 
25 lb. bags of prepared ice over one week end. Another 
Indiana ice company installed sixteen vendors in gas sta- 
tions. His own company, Mr. Copeland said, had twenty- 
three in operation and expects to have fifty before the end 
of the year. 

Mr. explained in detail a_ sales 
contest put on by his company very successfully last year 
and this same plan somewhat enlarged and amplified will 
be hold again this vear 


Copeland then some 


Last year they sold slightly more 
than 1,000 ice-using appliances and this year they expect 
to sell 1500. Briefly their plans include three contests for 
all employes. The first runs from January 1 to March 31; 
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New Officers for 1950 


President, Jesse L. Glass, Middletown, Ohio 

Vice-President, Stuart L. Muenter, Tiffin, Ohio 

Secretary-treasurer, Guy W. Jacobs, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Directors: W. H. Adams, Dayton; Curtis M. Shetler, 


Canton; Dick Fischer, Akron; Frank P. Sedler, 
Cincinnati 











the second from April 1 to June 30, and the third from 
July i to September 30. Prizes will be awarded the win- 
ners in each contest and, in addition, sweepstake prizes 
will be awarded covering all three contests. Another con- 
test will be directed to students in the junior and senior 
high schools and surrounding rural area of Richmond in 
which prizes will be awarded for lists of users of manu- 
factured ice. 


Poultry — Another Market for Ice 


A new market offered the ice industry in the use of ice 
for dressed poultry was presented by R. E. Grusendorf 
representative of Swift & Co., Chicago. Mr. Grusendorf 
illustrated his talk with a slide film showing pictures of 
processing plants, details of processing poultry, pictures 
of dressed poultry packed in crushed ice and packed in 
crushed ice in display cases in retail stores. In addition he 
showed a number of posters that will be used in retail 
outlets showing pictures of dressed poultry displayed on 
crushed ice. 

Mr. Grusendorf asserted that something like a billion 
pounds of poultry will be processed this coming year and 
since it takes a pound of ice per pound of poultry for pro- 
cessing, and the same amount for display, simple arithme- 
tic shows that here is a potential new market for two bil- 
lion pounds or one million tons of ice. 


National Legislation 


William T. Jobe, general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries, brought members of the conven- 
tion up-to-date on National legislative activities. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act passed by the last Congress, he said, 
affects some segments of the ice industry much more than 
others, particularly in regard to minimum wage require- 
ments which, in turn, is based upon whether the company 
is engaged in interstate commerce. 

Under current interpretation, the ice business is a 
manufacturing business. As explained in a recent bulletin 
issued by the National Association under the title “White 
Collar Exemption”, plans are now in progress for exemp- 
tion of retail ice businesses from the interstate commerce 
provision. These exemptions passed the house but were 
not passed by the Senate. They provide that products, in- 
cluding ice, sold at retail, with some qualifications, are ex- 
empted. However, for this exemption to apply the concern 
must not be engaged nor closely related in interstate com- 
merce. All sales of ice are considered retail sales except 
those that are sold for resale and 75 per cent of the total 
volume must be not for resale. 

In this connection another point was raised as it applies 
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to car icing. Under present interpretation if a car-icing 
contract is made with one of the car-icing concerns, such 
sale is assumed to be for resale, and will be classed as 
interstate commerce, whereas if contract is made with the 
railroad it is assumed to be for use and is classed as not 
being in interstate commerce. 


Safety Program 


A report on the safety program of the association was 
presented by Gilbert E. Bush of Gallipolis, chairman of 
the Safety Committee. Mr. Bush said that twelve years 
work by the Ohio Association had reduced safety insur- 
ance premiums from $4.50 to 95 cents per $100.00 payroll. 
Emphasizing the necessity of safety work in industry, he 
said that in 1949 the number of industrial injuries was 
twenty one times the heaviest annual casualties in the 
World War. No company, he said, is too small for safety 
training. This is necessary, he said, not only for saving 
money but for preventing physical and mental suffering. 

Following the procedure established some years ago, Mr. 
Bush awarded plaques to the winners in the three divisions 
of the 1949 contest as follows: Athens Ice and Storage, 
Athens; City Products Corp., Station 2, Cleveland; and the 
Smith Coal and Ice Co., Tiffin. 

Mr. Bush was followed by James H. Fluker of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio who amplified the necessity 
of conducting safety instruction in industry. No accident, 
he said, ever occurred without a cause, and it is necessary 
to find and eliminate such causes. Only constant work, he 
said, will reduce accidents and industry should have a 
special interest in this work because when accidents are 
reduced, rates will be lowered to correspond. 


Convention Business 


The convention was opened Monday morning by Harold 
J. Rolph, president of the Association. After visiting ex- 
hibitors had been introduced, a plaque was presented to 
Karl A. Beachy of Toledo for his service as president of 
the Association during 1948-49. 

Another interesting opening event of the convention was 
an address by the Hon. James Rhodes, mayor of Columbus. 
Mayor Rhodes stressed the value of free speech, which is 
to be found only in America and said he was proud of the 
fact that under such free speech any citizen has a right 
to express his thoughts freely. Response to this address 
was made by Robert H. Smith of Willard. 

In his annual president’s report, Mr. Rolph said the asso- 
ciation work consisted of so many intangibles that it 
would be impossible to list all the accomplishments. De- 
serving special mention, he said, was the work of the com- 
mittees, the Legislative Committee which kept in close 
touch with the legislature and had succeeded in stopping 
or revising adverse legislation particularly pertaining to 
increased taxation; the Research Committee which had 
worked with Ohio University in uses of ice; the Technical 
and Engineering Committee which is developing a course 
of study in engineering for Ohio universities and colleges; 
the Safety Committee which has issued practical and valu- 
able information on safety work; the Merchandising Com- 
mittee which had encouraged and sponsored a two-day 
sales and merchandising conference and had exhibited ice 
appliances at the Ohio State Fair and at the Fruit Dealers 
Convention. Future plans of the association, he said, in- 
clude development and promotion of new uses of ice, ag- 
gressive merchandising work, securing proper appliances 
and equipment to sell, training employees, and maintaining 
the product against all competition. 

Guy W. Jacobs reporting as secretary-treasurer an- 
nounced that the finances of the association are in good 
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condition with a balance of $14,910.46. He stated that 
practically all ice companies in Ohio belonged to the Ohio 
as well as to the National Association. 


Ice Marketing Institute 


The first field course of the National Ice Marketing In- 
stitute given at Akron the week of February 6 was de- 
scribed by J. C. Wightman of Akron. Mr. Wightman said 
twenty-one students attended this course, made up of 
engineers, superintendents, route foremen and ice-appli- 
ance salesmen. He said that as the school went on, interest 
increased and it opened possibilities in the ice business of 
which most of them had never thought. The men who 
attended this course were given new knowledge and vision 
and information and were made sales-minded, 
cluded. 


he con- 
Resolutions 


E. E. Humes of Napoleon presented convention resolu- 
tions extending condolences to families of deceased mem- 
bers during the past year. Resolutions also extended thanks 
to the entertainment committee, to the speakers, to the 
officers and board of directors, to the exhibitors and to 
all others who had made the past year of the association 
and the convention a success. 

The convention was brought to a fitting close with an 
address by James A. Hale of Columbus on “What It Means 
to be an American.” Mr. Hale pointed out that too many 
Americans take America for granted, not realizing that it 
takes effort to keep and maintain our free government. He 
then recounted some impressions he had received while 
traveling in England, Spain, Italy and other European 
countries during the past summer. The outstanding im- 
pression one receives on such a trip, he said, is the lack of 
freedom among the people. Compared with what we have 
in America, they do not know the meaning of the word 
freedom, he coneluded. 





Eastern States Ice Association 
By SAMUEL FReeR, Secy.-Treas. 


HE 18th annual convention of the Eastern States Ice 

Association will be held at Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 12-14, 1950. The program committee is 
now preparing a program that will be a real “bread and 
butter” presentation for every ice man attending. 

An address will be presented on “It’s Later Than You 
Think” by Frank W. Lovejoy of the Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
A discussion on economical ice plant operation will be 
given by C. T. Baker, consulting engineer of Atlanta, Ga. 
An outstanding safety engineer will give a talk on safety in 
the production and distribution of ice. There will be two 
short talks by refrigerator manufacturers on selling and 
rental programs. Mount Taylor will be on hand to give his 
“Observations and Predictions.” A dramatic skit will be 
given on ice cubes. A discussion will be presented on “Your 
New Ice Salesman—the Vending Machine.” 

A cross section survey has been made in the seven eastern 
states on the cost of production, delivery and the methods 
of delivery of sized ice and ice cubes. A presentation analy- 
sis of this survey will be made by an ice man who has had 
wide experience in merchandising sized ice and cubes. 

The usual get-together party will be held Wednesday 
evening, April 12, from 6 to 7 p.m. The entertainment will 
be under the direction of Howard Lanin who arranged a 
fine entertainment last year. 

Judging from early returns of exhibitors, there will be a 
complete sell-out of all exhibit space and this is expected 
to be one of the interesting features of the convention. 
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Michigan Ice Industries Association, Annual Convention 


PYSNHE thirty-third annual convention of the Michigan Ice 

I Industries Association held at Grand Rapids, 
March 2 and 3, 1950. A good attendance, interesting and 
“meaty” business session, a good banquet and breakfast, 
a top-notch floor show by a fine group of entertainers from 
Chicago, dinner music accompanied by an excellent or- 
chestra and above all, the opportunity to mingle and ex- 
change ideas with their fellow ice men made this an out- 
standing annual meeting. 


was 


President Walter Hintz presented the subject of “Placing 
Ice on Main Street” in a masterful way, in which he 
brought forth the necessity of making ice available to cus- 
tomers the way they want it, when they want it, and where 
they want it, furnished in the form of crushed ice, sized 
ice, cubed ice, block ice. He particularly stressed the use 
of vending machines in this matter of merchandising ice. 


Research Uncovers Markets 


A report on what is being done by the Research Depart- 
ment of the National Association of Ice Industries 
made by C. P. Austin, Research Director. He pointed out 
various markets for ice that were discovered through re- 
search, and the manner in which they should be taken care 
of to make profitable outlets for more ice. 


was 


Robert E. Grusendorf of the Dairy and Poultry Depart- 
ment, Swift & Co., presented a very informative and in- 
teresting talk on “A New Market for Two Billion Pounds 
of Ice—Poultry.” He set forth the use of ice in shipping 
dressed poultry by truck any distance, in a safe manner. 
This was followed by a fifteen minute sound film illustrat- 
Truly an important 
volving considerable tonnage, which ice distributors will 


ing such uses. new use for ice, in- 
do well to investigate. 

A program of “Selling Vegetable Ice and Keeping it 
Sold” was presented by Robert B. Hargie, Kalamazoo, Mich 
“Not only is it necessary to sell the idea effectively to both 
retailer and wholesaler,” said Mr. Hargie, “but you must 
be close enough to the retailer to promptly take care of 
any problems which may arise, in order to keep him sold 
and happy.” 

Operating Economies 
Richard George, Muskegon, problem of 
“Economizing in the Ice Plant” from an engineer’s stand- 
point. Mr Mona Lake Ice 
Company present some of the 
economies possible in the operation of an ice plant, which 
he did very effectively, illustrated by 


presented the 


George is engineer for the 
and is well qualified to 
various charts. 

A Safety Program Will Pay Off, was ably presented by 
Cc. A. Guenther, Lansing Ice & Fuel Company, Lansing, in 
which he outlined the successful program of safety oper- 
ated by his company. This is done through regular meet- 
ings of the personnel, premiums for no accident records, 
pictures, speakers and accident prevention schools. Their 
accident frequency record has declined greatly since the 
end of the war through the use of this program 

Guy W. Jacobs, Director of Public Relations Department, 
National Association of Ice Industries, presented the scope 
1950, on a 


as well as aids to local advertising 


of the advertising program for national scale 
He pointed out that 
National 


improve local ice business, such as sound 


the tools are available from the Association to 
films for sales 
and service, driver training course, ice marketing bulletins. 


safety and accident programs, National Ice Marketing In- 
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President, Walter J. Hintz, Detroit 

Vice-president, Joseph Oderman, Detroit 
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stitute. This thought was left with the convention—‘Re- 
search Gets the Facts—Advertising Tells the World About 
Them.” 


Advertising Support in Michigan 


Albert H. Blackmer, Muskegon, who is Michigan chair- 
man for the National Ice Public Relations, reported on the 
progress to date in support of this program. The report 
shows that Michigan is lagging much in this matter, mainly 
because a surprising number of members have neglected 
to send in their subscription card. The commitments for 
this advertising have to be made at least four months in 
advance, so it is necessary that subscriptions be in early in 
order that the committee may know what funds they will 
have for the 1950 campaign. This program is vital to the 
ice business and should receive immediate attention. 


Now Is the Time 


Now is the time, according to David J. Copeland, presi- 
dent, Indiana Association of Ice Industries, when ice men 
must decide how many uses of ice they will go out after. 
They must decide now whether they will consistently sup- 
port the Advertising and Public Relations program of the 
ice industry. They must decide what they are going to do 
about the new market for ice which vending stations de- 
velop quickly and profitably. They must decide now 
whether they are going to-do a real merchandising job so 
as to build for the future. Now is the time, he concluded, 
for ice men everywhere to get going, before it is too late. 

A sound film from the Department of Agriculture en- 
titled “Retailing Fish” was shown. This film illustrated 
another important market for ice—the preservation of 
fresh fish from the time they are caught at sea until de- 
livery to the consumer. 





Kansas Association of Ice Industries 


By C. A. BERKIHISER, Secretary 


: oe thirty-second annual convention of the Kansas 


Association of Ice Industries was held in Wichita, 
Kansas, March 27 and 28. There were talks by seasoned 
ice men on phases of the ice business that were valuable 
to all progressive ice men. One important session was de- 
voted to the Merchandising Forum and another session 
for the plant engineers, both of which presented a lot of 
valuable information. The association has more Associate 
members this year than ever before and this made it pos- 
sible to present a very good display of exhibits. 

Ice tonnage for Kansas this winter is running about the 
same as last winter but there is a renewed interest in the 
ice business and merchandising methods are being re- 
vamped and with more drive being put into the ice busi- 
ness, Kansas will have a better ice year in 1950 than 1949. 
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55th Indiana Ice Convention Looks Toward “50% More in °50” 


HE 55th annual convention of the Indiana Association 
“ba Ice Industries was held at the Lincoln Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Wednesday and Thursday, March 7 and 8. The 
convention had as its slogan “50% More in ’50” and this 
slogan fairly represented the spirit of the program. It not 
only pointed to the need for more sales of ice but came 
down to earth and told how, with specific directions and 
examples. 

Subjects covered a considerable range, most of which 
were concerned with bigger and newer markets for ice and 
ice appliances. Some of the avenues suggested were prac- 
tical use of the results of research, selling ice for packing 
and displaying dressed poultry, renting domestic and com- 
mercial refrigerators, vending stations, making ice attrac- 
tive to the homemaker, teaching employes how to sell, 
demonstrating vegetable icing, the use of ice for sweet corn 
and other fresh produce. 


New officers Indiana Association of Ice Industries: 
J. R. Jones, vice-president; Robt. Walton, executive sec- 
retary; C. D. Knight, president; A. C. Lemons, treasurer. 


The exhibits, always a point of interest at Indiana con- 
ventions, came up to their usual standard with displays of 
refrigerators, uniforms and other equipment and supplies. 

Those who have been attending Indiana conventions for 
some years felt a note of sadness in the absence of “Uncle 
Billy” Martin and Secretary “Ollie” Fauchier, whose deaths 
eccurred within the last year. Tributes to their memories 
were expressed during the convention. 

The registration desk opened at noon Monday and early 
registrants took advantage that afternoon of the oppor- 
tunity to look over the exhibits. Monday evening a repre- 
sentative group of Indiana ice men and their wives and the 
exhibitors enjoyed the annual get-together party held in 
the Travertine Room of the hotel. The annual banquet was 
held Tuesday evening, with an entertaining 
following. 


floor show 


Opening Session 


The first session was held Tuesday morning, opened by 
President David Copeland. After last season, Mr. Copeland 
said, many ice men feel that they have a right to be dis- 
couraged. But looking forward to 1950, he reminded them 
that the ice business still is here, and if proper efforts are 
made, sales can be brought up to what they should be. 
Research, he said, has opened new markets with a poten- 
tiality of about five million tons of ice sales per year. 

Mr. Copeland also talked on selling refrigerators and em- 
ployee training. These employees can and will sell ice- 
using appliances if they are interested. As a means of en- 
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couraging their interest, he suggested the use of a sales 
contest such as his own company is putting on this year. 
He advised them all to make up their minds that ice is a 
good business and will continue to be a good business as 
long as they work to make it so. The ice business, he con- 
cluded, is worth fighting for. 


Report of Secretary 


The secretary’s report covering association work was 
presented by Robert W. Walton. Among the accomplish- 
ments last year were organization of the Indiana Ice Mer- 
chandising Forum; presenting an employee training pro- 
gram through the Distributive Education Department of 
Indiana University; research in the use of ice for sweet 
corn; meetings of Indiana ice executives to familiarize them 
with means available to help them merchandise the ice 
business. The annual ice exhibit at the Indiana State Fair 
was not shown this year. Instead work was directed along 
the line of getting all ice possible into the horticultural ex- 
hibits, most of which are perishable, and this was very suc- 
cessful. In addition an exhibit was presented on refrigera- 
tion for 4H Clubs of the state. An exhibit will be shown 
at the Indiana State Fruit Fair later this spring and an 
exhibit will be shown at the Purdue Horticulture show. 


Making Markets and Keeping Them 


C. P. Austin, director of the Research and Engineering 
Department, National Association of Ice Industries pointed 
out the value and practical results of research. The re- 
search program of the National Association, he said, tries 
to look ahead, mostly to develop new markets for ice and 
this work has been very successful. The results of this 
work, however, Mr. Austin said, depend on what the indi- 
vidual ice companies do to use the facilities and information 
that is provided. One of the big markets opened by this 
research was the sale of processed ice to mechanical own- 
ers. This study showed that if ice, like other food products, 
is made available where people want it, the industry will 
be able to serve millions of customers, new customers, who 
will pay a good price for it. 

Speaker at the luncheon session Tuesday was the Hon 
Henry Schricker, governor of Indiana. Governor Schricker 
told about the administration of the state government of 
Indiana, the size and volume of the business transacted, the 
details and some of the responsibilities and duties of those 
charged with its administration. 


Ice for Dressed Poultry 


R. C. Miller of Swift & Company told about the Swift 
program of marketing and advertising dressed poultry in 
which ice plays a large part in the marketing and retail 
display. Mr. Miller explained that under the old method 
of cooling poultry in dry air, it took fifteen to eighteen 
hours to cool but with ice and cold water, it is done in less 
than two hours. Using this process, the usual procedure is 
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to do the processing one day and deliver it to the retail 
market the next day. His talk was illustrated with a slide 
film prepared for the purpose of educating dealers and ice 
men. This film showed displays in the retail markets, 
processing in the packing plant and the method of using ice 
for both pracessing and display. 


Ice Merchandising Forum 


An ice merchandising forum conducted by Charles 
Scheidler of Greensberg covered discussion of rental plans 
for refrigerators and vending stations. 

A rental plan for both domestic and commercial ice re- 
frigerators recently installed by his company, was de- 
scribed by Leland Lusk of the Daniel De Prez Manufactur- 
ing Co., Shelbyville. A rental plan for domestic refrigera- 
tors is available at a cost of an installation charge and a 
stated sum per month, which includes a financing charge, 
ice service, and payments on the refrigerator and at the end 
of about five years, the customer will own the refrigerator. 
Commercial refrigerators likewise will be rented for an in- 
stallation charge and weekly payments and cost of ice at 
50 cents per 100 lbs. In the case of commercial refriger- 
ators, the customer is given title to the equipment in about 
three years, the exact time depending upon the original 
cost of the refrigerator. 


ice business without analyzing it in relation to other busi- 
nesses, such as the solid fuel business, retail lumber yards, 
and others which have gone through more drastic changes 
than the ice business. Ice is still very much in the picture 
because for same purposes it furnishes refrigeration that is 
not evailable from any other. But it does have many con- 
ditions that need to be improved. For instance it is still in- 
convenient for the customer to have to wait for the ice 
service man. 

Mr. Steers offered a practical plan of operation which ice 
men can use to improve and hold their business. Have con- 
fidence in the future, he said; have knowledge of your own 
business; learn what others are doing; plan for the future 
and have an objective; make the public want your service 
by keeping in contact with your customers and others; sur- 
vey your market to know where refrigeration is needed and 
what kind of refrigeration is needed; sell ice-using equip- 
ment through displays and salesmen; have various sales 
plans that will meet the needs of your customers including 
cash, time and rental. Ice chests for commercial outlets 
offer opportunities for sales of crushed ice. Every com- 
mercial outlet needs such a storage place and these include 
vegetable cases, water coolers and beverage chests. Manu- 
facturing plants are especially good customers for water 
coolers. 


Past presidents, Indiana Association of Ice Industries: Robt. Ramsey, Lafayette; H. R. Dailey, New Castle; 
John C. De Prez, Shelbyville; Chas. Newell, Kokomo; Leonard Swartz, Indianapolis; Chas. Scheidler, Shelbyville ; 


A. C. Lemons, South Bend; Edw. Lowenthal, Evansville. 


Charles Brock, a grocer in Connorsville, gave a short un- 
scheduled talk on the use of ice for fresh vegetables. Mr. 
Brock has had a vegetable ice counter in his store for some 
months and is highly pleased with its service. Produce is 
the backbone of the retail food business he said, and it 
offers a chance to make more money than any other part of 
the business. He likes the use of ice for produce because it 
keeps it attractive and fresh and he can sell more at a bet- 
ter price. He installed a case in his store three months ago 
and he expects to have it paid for at the end of six months. 

Leonard L. Swartz of Indianapolis gave a short practical 
Mr. Swartz 
has had a number of vending stations in operation and is 
installing He on this 
method of selling ice. The recent National ice survey, he 


talk on selling ice through vending stations. 


more says he is thoroughly sold 
recalled, showed that 48 percent of mechanical refrigerator 
owners are now buying ice and 50 percent of these want to 
buy it in the evening. For them, therefore, he said, a vend- 
ing machine is a natural outlet. There is a big untouched 
market for ice if ice will be made available for those who 
want to buy it 


Your Ice Business and Mine 


One of the leading talks was presented by George Steers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., general discussion mer- 
chandising opportunities in the ice business. Too many ice 


covering a of 


men, he said, are discouraged in regard to the future of the 
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Selling Extra Ice to the Homemaker 


A talk and demonstration on selling extra ice to the 
homemaker was given by Mrs. Harriet Gray, Polar Ice & 
Fuel, Indianapolis. Mrs. Gray explained and showed how 
to use ice in various ways for table decorations and at par- 
ties including artificial flowers chilled with ice, salad bowls, 
punch bowls, ice molds for drinks. These ways of using ice 
appeal to women Mrs. Gray said and indirectly help to sell 
more ice. Such a demonstration and talk can be arranged 
for women’s clubs or other meetings of women and always 
prove very interesting. 


Sales Training for Service Men 


A report on the sales program for Indiana ice service men 
presented by the Distributive Education Department of In- 
diana University in cooperation with the Indiana Ice Asso- 
ciation was presented by G. Elwood Hookey. Mr. Hookey 
told about the organization of the training course which 
has already been presented at Jeffersonville, Madison, 
Princeton, Greensberg, Vincennes, Terra Haute, Irvington, 
Lafayette and Bloomington. 

His contact with these men, he said, showed that there 
are good men, conscientious, and are trying to do a good 
job but need more information on how to sell. It is a buy- 
er’s market now and customers in all lines demand service 
and they will get it “or else.” The old method of ice serv- 
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ice, he said, is passing out of the picture and if the service 
men do not know how to sell service, their customers will 
continue to quit using ice. 

The training program with which Mr. Hookey is engaged 
in conducting will be made available to all ice companies 
in the state and he said they were accomplishing the result 
for which the work was organized. 


Management and Sales 


Dan Prager, director of the Personnel Training and Mar- 
keting Department, National Association of Ice Industries, 
pinch-hitting for Mount Taylor who was unable to be pres- 
ent because of illness, spoke on the subject “Management 
Needs Sales and Sales Need Management.” The need for 
ice must be created, Mr. Prager said, because people do not 
buy it of their own accord. The ice business, he said, is not 
so much a manufacturing as a retail business and this 
means that good salesmanship is necessary. Decrease in ice 
sales is not alarming if ice managers know that they are 
slipping, but it is alarming if they do not realize the neces- 
sity of becoming familiar with merchandising and sales 
management with respect to selling ice and ice-using ap- 
pliances. 


Fresh Produce and Merchandising 


A description of the research work and some of its results 
being done at Purdue University in cooperation with the 
Indiana Ice Association was described by J. S. Vandemark 
of Purdue University. Mr. Vandemark described the work 
in sweet corn icing started in 1949 which has developed into 
use of ice for sweet corn as an established practice. This 
process requires approximately one ton per acre. Since 
about 2,000 acres in Indiana are devoted to the growing of 
sweet corn, there is a market for about 2,000 tons of ice in 
Indiana alone. During their study of this project, it was 
noted that growers accept the idea with considerable en- 
thusiasm but it has taken some efforts to educate produce 
buyers because they were not thoroughly familiar with the 
results. When they were shown by actual demonstration 
that sweet corn keeps in better condition and fresh longer 
with the use of ice, they also accepted the new idea. 

This study showed that there is a peak demand for sweet 
corn over the week end, and since it must be harvested 
when ripe, grocers have an over-supply on their hands dur- 
ing midweek and over the week end dealers sometimes run 
short. Based on this, Mr. Vandemark said a future study 
will be made to determine how long corn can be kept when 
iced with the possibility that when harvested during the 
first part of the week it could be held for the market until 
the following week end. 


Educating Produce Retailers 


As a means of educating produce retailers in proper 
display and sales methods, Purdue University in coopera- 
tion with the Indiana Association, some months ago con- 
structed a demonstration trailer which has been touring 
Indiana cities and giving instructions to produce retailers 
on this subject. The trailer has space in which produce is 
properly displayed with the use of crushed ice described 
and demonstrated. The methods and procedures of using 
this equipment was described by Eric Oesterle of the Pur- 
due University staff who has had charge of the trailer. 

Discussion of this subject was continued by A. W. Comp- 
ton of the Kroger Grocery Co., Chicago, who talked on the 
role of ice in marketing fresh produce. Mr. Compton said 
that ice is a necessity in modern food stores for selling pro- 
duce which includes meat, fish, and other perishables. The 
Kroger Stores, he said, are not able to buy all the iced 
sweet corn they can sell. And many other kinds of produce 
such as watermelon need to be displayed on beds of crushed 
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ice in order to retain their freshness and build up their 
sales appeal. Ice, he said, keeps such produce longer and in 
better condition than any other kind of refrigeration. 

Continuing this subject, E. D. Mallison of the Atlantic 
Commission Co., New York, reiterated much of what Mr. 
Compton had said. An important step has been taken in 
Indiana in tieing in the grocers with the retailers. Growers 
too often are apt to lose interest in what happens to their 
produce after they have sold it and if an entire industry 
can be tied together from grower to consumer, as in the case 
of the sweet corn industry in Indiana, he felt that it was a 
great step forward and would bring excellent results in 
selling more ice. 


Directors Elected 


Revision of the by-laws of the association presented and 
adopted at the convention made it necessary to elect an 
entirely new board of directors, consisting of twelve mem. 
bers. These were presented by the nominating committee 
and elected as follows: 

To serve one vear: David Barnes, Gary; Robt. A. Yonker, 
Madison; Robert Seaton, Richmond; Frank Callahan, Fort 
Wayne. 

To serve two years: Edw. Lowenthal, Evansville; Leonard 
Swartz, Indianapolis; Harold R. Dailey, New Castle; Chas. 
Scheidler, Greensburg. 

To serve three years: H. L. Dithmer, Indianapolis; John 
C. De Prez, Shelbyville; Robert Ramsey, Lafayette; Clar- 
ence Liggett, Attica. 





Illinois Association of Ice Industries 
By Wo. D. Wricurt, Secretary 


‘ha. meeting of the Illinois Merchandise Council, held 
at the Rogers Hotel, Bloomington, Ill, March 12 was 
exceptionally well attended, which encourages us to be- 
lieve there is new activity and interest in more companies 
toward a plan of training and merchandising. This is good 
news because the industry as a whole has not recovered 
from the effects of the war, lack of competent manpower 
and an almost total lack of effort toward training and mer- 
chandising. Many new men were present and the discus- 
sion on ways and means of getting more equipment out 
this season was very stimulating. 

The entire morning session was devoted to discussion. 
In the afternoon there appeared before the group, Profes- 
sor John Hancock, a psychologist attached to the Illinois 
State Normal School, Normal, Ill., who lectured on the 
subject “Human Behavior.” He developed many good 
points on why humans behave as they do, and suggested 
methods salesmen can use to interest prospects, finally 
resulting in the sale of the article or service being pro- 
moted. Altogether it was a most interesting and _ profit- 
able meeting. It was decided that the next meeting of the 
Merchandising Council will be held the second Sunday in 
June, the place to be announced later. 





Missouri Ice Manufacturers Association 
By V, A. EsPuorst, Secy.-Treas. 


"eS spring meeting of the Missouri Ice Manufacturers 
Association Merchandising Forum will be held Tues- 
day, April 11 at the Missouri Hotel in Jefferson City, Mo. 
Many subjects of vital interest to the ice men of Missouri 


will be discussed at this meeting. Some of these are: 
Swift’s program of icing poultry; rental of ice using equip- 
ment; ice vending equipment and training of employees 
All ice men of Missouri are invited to attend this meeting. 
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North Carolina Ice Association 
41st Annual Convention 


i pom forty-first annual convention of the North Carolina 
Ice Association, held in Raleigh March 6 and 7, was 
one of the most successful in the long history of the group. 

A feature address, or rather report, of the convention, 
was “The History of Our Association,” given by Lawrence 
Rose of Wilmington. It was interesting to those attending to 
learn through the reading of extracts from the minutes of 
the first five annual meetings of the Association, held almost 
half a century ago, that the main topic of consideration was 
“ruinous price cutting.” It was also disclosed that when 
the Association was first formed 42 years ago there were 
only 28 ice manufacturers in North Carolina, and that 
within 60 days after formation all 28 had signed up as active 
members. 

D. M. Howell of Greensboro was elected new president 
to succeed W. Harold Sherrill; Paul Harris of Laurinburg 
vice president to succeed Howell, elevated from the vice 
presidency; and Lewis H. Powell of Raleigh was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer to serve his 13th consecutive term in 
that office. 

The following Executive Committee was also elected: L. 
G. Geddie, Mount Olive; E. J. Jeffress, Goldsboro; E. L. 
Lowie, Gastonia; J. H. McGill, Charlotte; W. H. Sherill, 
Hickory; George Sherrod, Greensboro; and R. V. Sisk, 
Charlotte. 

100th Anniversary Observed 


“No industry in the long history of civilization has contri- 
buted more to mankind in the fields of health and comfort 
than has the ice industry,” Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, North 
Carolina State Superintendent of Education, told the ice 
men in a ceremony in observance of the 100th anniversary 
om commercial ice manufacturing. “Your Industry’s place 
in our economic life is an honored one,” he added, “and I 
am confident that the same vision that has given it this 
honored place will bring solution to the problems facing 
you today.” 

William T. Jobe, National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, Washington, and Charles L. Henry, assistant vice 
president of the Atlantic Company, Atlanta, Ga., delivered 
off-the-record-behind-closed--doors talks of specific prob- 
lems of the moment. Their formal subject was “A New 
Look at an Old Subject”, and the ice men, after it was over, 
felt, as one put it, “the trip to Raleigh was sure worth it.” 

Business sessions included a talk by C. A. Dillon, Jr., 
of Raleigh on “Your Customer is Your Business.” The 
“Application of Industrial Engineering Principles to Acci- 
dent Control” was the subject of A. L. Bechtold, public 
relations director of Lance, Inc., of Charlotte. 


Building Better Business 


A series of short talks on “Act Today for Success To- 
morrow”—depicting what ingenuity and imagination in 
sales will accomplish—was led by J. Henry McGill, of 
Charlotte. Participating in this feature were J. K. Bray of 
Mount Airy, L. D. Gore of Morehead City, T. E. Motlow 
of Lexington, M. H. Hoyle of Cherryville, and George S. 
Sherrod of Greensboro. 

A special “wives” luncheon was a feature of the first 
day of the Convention. Mrs. Sherrill, wife of the president, 
presided. A short talk on “Home Demonstration Work is 
Adult Education in Action” was given by Miss Ruth Cur- 
rent, director of Home Demonstration Work, North Caro- 
lina State College. 

The annual banquet, a sell-out, had as its master of 
ceremonies Carl Goerch, Raleigh editor and radio com- 
mentator It was followed by an entertainment program 
and dance 
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Representatives of about a score of companies holding 
associate memberships in the association attended. 

Three big mass-chuckles grew out of che convention: the 
first when reading of records more than 40 years old dis- 
closed “ruinous price cutting” was a serious problem way 
back then; second when the local press reported that Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Powell had successfully dodged the jinx 
of “13” by being reelected; and third when four times out 
of eight drawings for attendance prizes those drawing a 
number out of a hat drew their own names. “It’s just 
downright funny what can and does happen to ice folks,” 
an oldtimer drawled. 





Canadian Association of Ice Industries 
By Mivprep E. Crort, Secretary 


OR the-first time ice refrigerators were on display at 

the Coliseum at Toronto, along with an extensive ex- 
hibit of new and attractively designed furniture. The 
Sanderson-Harold Co. is to be congratulated on the fine 
set up of a kitchen in which their refrigerator was on 
display. The Renfrew Co. showed a very excellent group- 
ing of their newest models. They attracted a good deal of 
favorable comment. Those interested in the ice business 
felt it was a good step forward in the prestige and place 
of the ice refrigerator in the home. 

The Seal of Approval for approved refrigerators is be- 
ing revived at the request of the refrigerator manufactur- 
ers. It would of course apply only when the required spe- 
cifications had been complied with in the construction and 
actual operation of a refrigerator. The object is to give 
encouragement to efficiency, reliability and good appear- 
ance in the better type of ice refrigerators. 

The Canadian Ice Foundation 1950 National Advertis- 
ing campaign is under way. The February issue of Chate- 
laine, the March issue of Canadian Home Journal and 
1.0.D.E. Echoes carry an outstanding message in quarter 
page space—"“A Salute—to thousands of housewives who 
keep food costs down with all-year-round Ice Service.” 
A large panel in this advertisement headed “Don’t go short 
of Ice for parties!” promotes ice cube and sized ice service 
to all householders no matter what type of refrigerator 
they have. 

Coming soon is the all-out National Ice Refrigerator 
Week April 17-22. Advertisements will appear in a large 
list of magazines in addition to the rotogravure sections 
of week-end papers. Widespread ice dealer activity, di- 
rect co-operation is being developed with furniture, hard- 
ware, appliance and department stores throughout Canada, 
for which trade papers:and direct mail is being used. 





Mountain States Association of Ice 
Industries 


By J. REIMER Espy, Secretary 


“HE annual convention of the Mountain States Associa- 
‘T tion of Ice Industries is scheduled for April 27 and 28 
at the Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo. This is the first time 
in twenty years that this association has met in Cheyenne, 
and from all reports at this early date, it is expected that 
this will eclipse the last convention in all respects. Every- 
one always has a good time in Cheyenne. 

The engineers conference which has been a part of the 
last two conventions will again have a prominent place 
in the program, and it is expected that most of the com- 
panies will have their best engineer present. Merchandis- 
ing and personnel will also come in for attention and it is 
hoped that the vear 1950 will see this activity well out in 
front with practical merchandising ideas. 
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Southwestern Ice Manufacturers’ Association 
By P. A. WEATHERRED, Secretary-Counsel 


“HE Southwestern Ice Manufacturers’ Association has 
moved into another very active year. The 1950 calen- 
dar of Association activities includes the following: 


Ice Merchandising Short Course 


The Ice Merchandising Short Course conducted at A 
& M. College during the week of January 8, 1950 was 
attended by eighty managers and supervisors from mem- 
ber companies. The course followed fairly closely the text 
prepared for field use by the National Association of Ice 
Industries. The major topics were: Building the sales 
organization, increasing sales through supervision, in- 
creasing sales through training, and merchandising. 

Those attending were divided into four conference 
groups of around twenty each, and each conference period 
was of one and one-half hours’ duration. The instructors 
were selected from the Industrial Extension Department 
of A. & M. College and from managers and supervisors of 
ice properties who had attended the National Ice Market- 
ing Institute course at Washington. The training was well 
received and the course will be repeated at A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas during the week beginning March 18, 1951. 

The Merchandising Short Course was worked out and 
directed by the Merchandising Committee of which How- 
ard Campbell of the Southland Corporation, Dallas, is 
chairman. 


Short Course for Ice Plant Engineers 


The Engineers’ Short Course was repeated again this 
year at A. & M. College during the week beginning Janu- 
ary 22, 1950. The course was attended by fifty engineers 
from member companies, and the instructional staff was 
the same as for the 1949 course. 

These instructors and the subjects presented by them 
were the following: J. F. Moss, Fundamentals of Refrig- 
eration; Ralph H. Irvine, Water Treatment for Ice Manu- 
facturing; C. E. Hays, Treating Water for the Manufacture 
of Ice; Jacob M. Irvine, Efficient Operation of Ice Manu- 
facturing Plants; Obert K. Irvine, Efficient Operation of 
Condensers and Cooling Tower, Power, etc.; W. C. Dur- 
rant, Keeping and Using Log Sheets; L. P. Reiss, Sanita- 
tion in Ice Manufacturing Plants, Good Housekeeping in 
Ice Manufacturing Plants, Accident Prevention; R. A. 
O'Neill, Purposes of Fundamental Pieces of Equipment in 
Ice Manufacturing. 

The Engineers’ Short Course has become an established 
Association activity and will be repeated in 1951 during 
the week beginning January 21. Again this year, this 
course was prepared and directed by the Technical Com- 
mittee of the Association of which Ralph H. Irvine, South- 
ern Properties, Inc., Palestine, Texas, is the chairman. 


Spring Sales and Service Conference 

The Spring Sales and Service Conference was held 
again on March 16 and 17 at the Roosevelt Hotel in Waco. 
As this was written, the conference was still ahead, but 
a good attendance was expected. 

The subjects for the conference, together with the con- 
ference leaders, were the following: H. D Bearden (In- 
dustrial Extension Service A. & M. College), The Super- 
visor, His Problems and His Technique; Frank Alderdice, 
Building the Sales Organization; J. L. Tiner, Practical 
Methods in Meeting the Responsibility of the Supervisor 
in Todays’ Ice Operation; J. C. Hawkins (Swift & Com- 
pany, Waco), The New Market For Ice—Swift & Com- 
pany Poultry Program; E. L. Williams (Director, Indus- 
trial Extension Service, A. & M. College), Sound Methods 
of Industrial Training; John E. Carroll, Practical Methods 
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in Sales and Service Training for Ice Routemen; Bill Eason 
and Leroy E. Leak, What the Hell’s the Matter with Ice 
Service; Edd Reeder, Building Ice Business in Today’s 
Changing Ice Market—Your Commercial and Your Domes- 
tic Customers of Today and Tomorrow—Lecture and Floor 
Discussion; Harry M. Park, Review of Today’s Ice Market 
and Today’s Opportunities. 

The Conference was planned and directed by the Mer- 
chandising Committee of which Howard Campbell of Dal- 
ias is Chairman. 


Management Conference 


The Management Conference will be held again this 
year at the Commodore Perry Hotel in Austin, May 4 and 
5, 1950. This conference is limited to owners and major 
executives of member companies. Its program and dis- 
cussions are off-the-record and deal with matters of di- 
rect interest to those responsible for ice investments. It 
will be under the direction of the Management Commit- 
tee, of which Elmo McGee of Lone Star Ice Delivery, San 
Antonio, is the Chairman. 


Fall Conference of Engineers 


The Fall Conference of Engineers will be held at the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin on October 18 and 19, 1950. This 
conference will be under the direction of the Technical 
Committee, of which Ralph H. Irvine of Palestine is chair- 
man. 


Annual Convention 


The 1950 convention of the Association will not be held 
in 1950, but the next convention will be in Galveston Feb- 
ruary 14, 15 and 16, 1951. For a great many years the 
Southwestern Association has held its convention during 
early dates in December. Thus, the conventions were held 
shortly after the National Convention and just prior to the 
Christmas holiday season. The dates conflicted with hunt- 
ing season, with holiday preparations and other activities 
in the ice industry; consequently, the opinion finally crys- 
tallized that the dates should be set up to February, thus 
relieving pressure and conflicts brought about by the De- 
cember dates. Argument was also made that the conven- 
tion should deal with the seasons that lie ahead, rather than 
with those that have passed. Thus, one of the Southwest- 
ern’s traditional practices has been radically changed. 

The Board of Directors of the Association held its regu- 
lar annual meeting on January 19, and during the year, it 
will hold two more meetings—on May 19 and September 
7. Interim meetings will be held by what is called The 
General Policies Committee, which is composed of the 
officers of the Association, but which is, in effect, an ex- 
ecutive committee with authority to deal with Association 
affairs between meetings of the Board of Directors. 


The 1950 Ice Season 


It is too early to predict what character of season Texas 
ice men will experience, but confidence is broad that this 
season will be as good, or better, than was that of 1949. 
This is probably nothing more than the ice man’s huncn 
but nevertheless that is the feeling. 

Interest on the part of the present members of the in- 
dustry is centered on building business in the markets 
that afford opportunities for offsetting inevitable losses to 
the competition. The markets receiving most interest and 
attention are those for sized or crushed ice for vegetable 
icing and in the icing of poultry and fish at the retail! 
levels. Response has been excellent to the program be- 
ing inaugurated by Swift and Company for the icing of 
poultry. Crushed or sized ice in paper bags, sold to cash- 
and-carry trade is another source of a great deal of in- 
terest and this market has shown a remarkable increase. 
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Fig. 1—Details of templet for 90 deg. bend in 6 in. pipe. 


Templet Saves Time in Making Pipe Bends 


HEN you work with pipe regu- 
Wi iany, it will probably pay you 

to make templets to lay out the 
bends. A templet like this will cut 
to a matter of minutes the accurate 
marking of pipe for bends of prac- 
tically any angle and any number of 
pieces. There are no difficult formu- 
las to figure or complicated patterns 
or layouts to make. First you figure 
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Fig. 2—Parts of the templet and the 
templet assembled. 


out the angle of the bend and num- 
ber of pieces. Then the templet is 
simply slipped over the pipe, posi- 
tioned, and the line of cut marked off 
with chalk or a soapstone. 

The templet consists of two pieces 
of composition board (you could use 
masonite or plywood) that have cut- 


How to Cut, Revel, and Weld the Pipe (1) First mark the center line of the pipe 


cut 


outs to fit snugly around the pipe. 
When closed the cutouts form a circle 
that is the same diameter as that of 
the pipe. When opened, the templet 
can be tilted and made snug to the 
pipe at almost any angle. The lay- 
out for the cut is made by chalking 
the pipe around the templets. 

While the sketch in Fig. 1 shows a 
templet that is made for a 6 in. pipe, 
you can make templets for pipe of 
any diameter the same way. Just 
add \g in. to the outside diameter for 
clearance. If you find yourself work- 
ing with pipe of two or three differ- 
ent diameters regularly, make a 
templet for each size. 


of 90 deg. bends. Similar plates can 
be made for odd angles. The first 
step is to mark the center line on 
the pipe as shown in Fig. 4. Block 
the pipe and with a square and level 


Fig. 3—Positioning plates for four 
types of 90 deg. bends. 


mark the center of the pipe. With- 
out moving the pipe, make several 
other marks further along the pipe. 
Then draw a line through these 
points. This is the center line. 


Construction Details 
Fig. 1 shows construction 
of the templet 


details 
for making 90 deg. 
two-piece bends in 6 in. diameter 
pipe. You can make templets for 
other size pipe by increasing or de- 
creasing the dimensions of the cut- 
out. For other angles of cut, make 


90 Degree Angle 
To make a 90 deg. angle, snug the 


additional positioning plates as shown 
in Fig. 3. Fig. 2 (top), shows parts 
of the templet (bottom). Here the 
templet is assembled. Dotted lines 
show the position of the sheets when 
the templet is closed. 

Fig. 3 shows the angles of the po- 
sitioning plates for making four types 


both edges of the pipe all the way to the inside wall—Photos furnished by Linde Air Products Co 
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(2) Snug the templet to the pipe. 
Make a miter cut by holding the blowpipe in the same position as you would a saw. (4) Now bevel the ends to form a vee for weld 
the blowpipe at an angle of about 30 to 45 deg. and move it toward you. (5) Rotate one section of the pipe 180 deg. 
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templet to the pipe with the position- 
ing plate lying flat on the pipe along 
the center line as the illustration be- 
low shows. Then tighten the set- 
screws. Then hold the templet steady 
and layout the cut around the pipe 
by sliding a flat soapstone along the 
templet surface.—LInpDE AIR PRoD- 
ucts Co. 


(3) Next, the pipe must be 
ing. Hold 
Then make the weld. Melt 
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How Modernizing Paid Off 
in Ice and Cold Storage Plant 


By James Oldani 
Chief Engineer, Central Illinois Ice Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 


\NE of our plants in Springfield, Ill., has a 720 can ice 
tank and storage space totaling a little more than 
300,000 cu ft. For some years before the war the ice mak- 
ing side was not operated consistently. Then the demand 
for ice increased but the output was not satisfactory and 
the power consumption was high. 

It was necessary to make the best of the situation until a 
modernization program could be planned and carried out. 
The details of the original plant equipment and arrange- 
ment are given in Tables I and II. The ice freezing tank 
had 720 cans of the 300 lb. 11% by 22% in. size. Tank 
piping was arranged in 26 stands of 1% in. coils, 10 pipes 
high—66 ft. long. These coils were connected into two 
banks of 13 coils each. 


TABLE I—OrIGINAL STORAGE Space 


oolers 12’ x 18’ 
oolers 15’ x 20’ 


C x 32 to 38 F 
C x 
Cooler 10’ x 40’ x 
Cc x 
le x 
F x 


32 to 38 F 
32 to 38 F 
32 to 34 F 

at 28 F 
0 to-10 F 


11 Coolers 
106,568 cu. f 


bono nb 


oolers 10’ x 80’ 
‘e Storage 100’ x 80’ 
reezer 10’ x 80’ 


~ 


176,000 cu. 
38,400 cu. 


ae 


wt 


4 
1 
1 
2 
l 
1 


Total 320,968 cu. f 


It was always a problem to keep the suction pressure up 
in this plant. We did everything imaginable in an effort to 
locate the trouble. It became evident that there was a 
bottle-neck in the suction main to the compressors. This 
appeared to be a 4 in. line of uniform size its full length 
because the insulation had the same outside diameter. We 
were lucky to locate a section of the main which was 2% in. 
pipe by using an ice pick to measure the thickness of the 
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Cu. In./ Min. 
128,688 
128,688 
183,216 
294,200 
124,862 


COMPRESSOR DISPLACEMENT 


Service Rpm 
ice tank & storage 160 
ice tank & storage 160 
ice tank & storage 160 
ice tank & storage 257 
freezer & coolers 368 


Compressor 
Sx8 
8x8 
9x9 
9x9 
6x6 


Total displacement per minute 859,744 cu. 


Presented to the 40th Annual Convention, NAPRE. 
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insulation every two feet. When the insulation was re- 
moved, the reduced section was revealed. Naturally, after 
locating this trap and replacing the 2% in. section with 
4 in. pipe we expected the operation would be improved. 
But the plant continued to operate at the same 22 lb. suc- 
tion pressure as before and no real change was evident. 


Testing of Instruments 


After doing some figuring, we decided that at 22 lb. suc- 
tion pressure we should manufacture more ice, so the test- 
ing of gages and thermometers was the next step. The suc- 
tion pressure gage was found to read 7 lb. high. The chief 
operator said he set gage up 7 lb. to keep the manager from 
hollering at him to keep suction pressure up. He said it 
kept the manager quiet, but the ice capacity did not in- 
crease. After gages were reset and tested, we found out we 
were actually operating on 14 to 17 lb. suction instead of 
20 to 22 lb. Since the brine temperature usually was higher 
than the suction pressure, it was evident that this system 
was not operating to best advantage. 

A meeting of the Illinois ice association in Springfield 
presented an opportunity for a conference at the plant. 
There our manager, C. B. Crossette and I discussed the 
problem with Eugene Rytlewski of Chicago Chapter. It 
was decided to modernize the ice tank, originally installed 
in 1909 and to change some other portions of the system to 
bring them up to date. After stripping the freezing tank 
we made a close check of the coils and found them to be in 
very good condition. 

It was decided to use these coils again but to reconnect 
them for shorter gas travel and provide larger headers. 
The method used is sketched in Fig. 1. The size of the 
main suction header was multiplied several times and each 
coil was divided into two sections. This improvement in 
the coils was supplemented by the installation of an accu- 
mulator or surge drum 2 ft. diameter by 8 ft. high. A float 
switch operating a solenoid valve was installed in con- 
nection with the new accumulator to control liquid am- 
monia feed to the coils. The suction main from the accu- 
mulator to the compressors was increased to 6 in. pipe in 
place of 4 in. used previously. 

The ice freezing tank had been equipped with 4 hori- 
zontal and 2 vertical agitators. One vertical agitator was 
added and now the brine is circulated by 3 vertical and 
2 horizontal agitators. A 600 gal. per minute condensing 
water pump was added to replace an old pump of 450 gpm 
capacity. 
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We also made a few changes on the vertical shell-and- 
tube condensers and receiver. The liquid outlet from con- 
densers was a |'% in. line with the valve installed in the 
vertical position which acted as a trap. This was changed 
to a 3 in. line, with the valve in horizontal position. We 
also installed equalizing lines from condensers to receiver. 
Earlier we always had trouble with liquor bottling up in 
condensers. After the changes no such trouble occurred. 
A check back on previous year records showed that with 
the same water temperature over condensers, we were 
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operating with 20 to 25 Ibs. less pressure on high side, 
which is a saving worth considering 

Before making all the changes, we were operating be- 
tween 14 and 17 lb. suction and 16 to 18 F brine. Produc- 
tion was 40 tons of ice per day, in the peak season 

After modernizing we operated at 25 lb. suction pressure 
with brine temperature at 15 F. We manufactured 54 tons 
of ice per day in the peak season which is an increase of 
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35 percent. The refrigerant requirements showed that the 
tank coils were really working because 41—150 lb. drums 
of ammonia were needed to charge the new system. Previ- 
ously 15 drums or 2250 Ib. had been sufficient. 


Checking Results 


Because this is a combined plant with both ice manufac- 
turing and cold storage it is difficult to make exact com- 
parisons to determine operating improvements. Since ice 


Left: Profiles of the old and new coil 
arrangement are shown at left. The con- 
tinuous coils above have been shortened 
and adequate headers provided for the new 
coils as shown in the lower sketch. 


Below: The isometric shows the method 
of applying the new headers and installa- 
tion of the accumulator or surge drum with 
float control of the liquid level and am- 
monia feed to maintain the desired level. 


ae 


id 
a 














production represented the largest increase in refrigeration 
output it appeared logical to compare results on the basis of 
kwhr per ton of ice made. The figures run high when com- 
pared with production data alone. They include power for 
all services in the cold storage plant as well as for ice 
cubing and sizing machines, electric water heaters and 
lights. In short, all power used in the combined plant is 
figured as kwhr per ton. 
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The period May, June, July, August for the past 5 years 
(1944-1948) was taken as a basis for comparison. 
power consumption during these 5 four-month periods was 
2,053,860 kwhr and during the same period total ice pro- 
duction was 21,525 tons. The power consumption per ton 
of ice thus averaged 95.46 kwhr for the five year period. 

During the same period in 1949 the power consumption 
was 499,040 kwhr and ice production was 6,266 tons. On a 
per ton basis this equals 79.64 kwhr. The modernizing pro- 
15.82 kwhr per ton. 
99,128 kwhr or 991 dol- 
lars for the four-month period. It does not however, reflect 


gram thus saved at least 95.46 — 79.64 
The saving figures 15.82 « 6,266 
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Department 


Total program. 


the full benefits or savings resulting from the modernization 


The two cooler rooms 40 by 80 by 12 ft. (Table I) were 
converted from coolers to freezers and held at -10 F which 
tripled the freezer storage load and space in the plant. At 
the same time one of the 8x 8 ammonia compressors was 
switched and put on the storage and the coolers. The 6 x 6 
machine was put on the freezers constantly. The program 
of modernization not only cut over-all power cost but also 
provided the equivalent of a modern 6x6 compressor. In 
other words we obtain that amount of additional capacity 

(Continued on page 46) 





When to Defrost Coils 


Question No. 841: In some low tem- 
perature rooms refrigerated with pipe 
coils the ice is practically solid from 
pipe to pipe which I assume reduces 
the heat pick-up by the coils. Is there 
any rule to follow in setting up a de- 
frosting schedule? I assume a small 
thickness of ice on a coil does not re- 
duce heat conductivity very much?— 
M.LF. 

ANSWER: Yes, the accumulation of 
ice and frost on coils reduces their 
heat pick-up or capacity, and the 
thicker the frost the greater the re- 
duction in capacity. Light fluffy frost 
is a great barrier to heat flow than 
heavy frost or ice because it has more 
air spaces and a lower thermal con- 
ductivity. 

I doubt if you could make a time 
schedule for defresting any particular 
set of room coils because the condi- 
tions are not uniform throughout the 
year. I think that several factors 
enter into the time for defrosting, 
namely: 

(1) Maximum allowable room tem- 
perature. 

(2) Economy of operation. 

(3) Opportune time. 

(4) Convenience and availability of 
man power. 

Under the first factor I remember 
a case where it took four days to 
freeze boxed poultry instead of two 
because the room temperature could 
not be reduced to —20 degrees on ac- 
count of accumulated frost on the 
coils. Of course that slowed down 
production and we were ordered to 
defrost the coils. We had to wait at 
least four days in order to remove 
the products so that we could get at 
the coils. This is where “opportune 
time” enters the picture. 

Since defrosting is a disagreeable 
job it is often put off as long as pos- 
sible. However, the thicker the frost 
the more it costs to maintain the de- 
sired room temperature, because the 
refrigerant temperature must be low- 
ered. This is done by running the 
compressor more hours per day if 
operation is automatically intermit- 
tent or by additional compressor dis- 
placement if continuous.—H.G.V. 





N A Pp R E 


Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating problems monthly in this col- 
umn. Send questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venneman c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 





Paint on Shelf Coils 


Question No. 842: We have a fish 
freezing room with shelf coils made 
of 1% in. pipe spaced 6 in. center to 
center. The fish are frozen in pans 
placed on these coils. It has been 
suggested that we cover these coils 
with aluminum paint in order to pre- 
serve them. Is this a good idea? Will 
it reduce the freezing capacity of the 
coils to any noticeable extent?—T.J.M. 

ANSWER: It is my experience that 
aluminum paint has proven very suc- 
cessful in preventing coils from rust- 
ing, especially in freezer rooms. Our 
ice cream hardening room coils were 
painted with aluminum paint about 
seven years ago and it is still on. It is 
not advisable to paint the threads on 
flange bolts because it makes it diffi- 
cult to remove them. The heat trans- 
fer capacity of the coils is not notice- 
ably affected by the paint.—H.G.V. 


Compressor Oil 


Question No. 843: What is the cause 
of foaming of oil in the gauge glass 
on a refrigerant compressor crank 
case? Does this foaming reduce the 
value of the lubricant?—K.W.F. 


ANSWER: The principle cause of 
foaming of oil is the sudden lowering 
of pressure in the crankcase when 
starting the compressor. This is due 
to the release of ammonia gas which 
has been absorbed in the oil. There is 
always danger that foam might be 
carried over to the high side with the 
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refrigerant. If the compressor is 
equipped with an equalizing line be- 
tween crank case and suction, the 
equalizing valve should be barely 
open when starting the compressor. 
This will give a gradual pressure dif- 
ferential between crank case and suc- 
tion line and prevent the oil from 
carrying over. It may not prevent 
foaming until all of the gas has left 
the oil. The lubricating properties of 
the oil are not affected by the pres- 
ence of foam on top.—H.G.V. 


NEW QUESTIONS 
Answers in May Issue 


Sub-floor for Cold Storage 


Question No. 844: The expansion of 
our processing facilities makes it nec- 
essary for us to construct additional 
freezer storage space. For the floor 
construction we are thinking about 
putting in drain tile of the proper 
amount for ample drainage under our 
room. On top of the drain tile and 
fill we plan to use 8 in. of crushed 
limestone rolled level and _ tarred 
similar to a macadam road. Our insu- 
lation would be placed on top of this 
base and a 6 in. concrete floor placed 
on the insulation. 

This substitution of macadam for a 
concrete sub-floor would save an ap- 
preciable amount of money on origi- 
nal cost. Have you any data on this 
type of construction as compared with 
concrete sub floors?—A.T.L. 


Leak Location 


Question No. 845: What would be 
the best method for locating ammonia 
leaks in a place where no fire could 
be permitted and no sulphur taper 
could be used?—E.LG. 


Protecting Underground Pipes 


Question No. 846: We have a 5 in. 
cooling water line that is buried in 
soil which is frequently saturated by 
concentrated spray water drifting 
from our cooling tower. The under- 
ground section of this pipe, about 
100 ft. long deteriorates rather 
rapidly. What is the best procedure 
to preserve short lines like this one? 
Under what conditions would anodie 
protection, as with magnesium, be 
practical on relatively short under- 
ground lines?—R.G.V. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
from the installed machinery as a result of the program. 

Other advantages resulting from the changes included 
even, trouble free operation. One of our 9 x 9 machines had 
been very bad about pumping oil. This trouble has now 
ceased completely. We had no liquid coming back to the 
compressors in the suction gas. Temperature of ammonia 
gas leaving the accumulator is 1 to 2 degrees above the 
boiling point. The recording charts on suction pressure 
show almost a perfect circle around the clock. 

In addition to the items described before the changes in- 
cluded a new dip tank, gages and recorder, a thermometer 
in the suction line and insulating and painting. Total cost 
was $4,285. The job was well worth this much from the 
standpoint of safety in operation alone. 





Member Activities 


San Jose 
By FreD ByL 


\ E have been having excellent meetings on the second 
j and fourth Monday of each month. Credit must be 
given to Bob Roberts and Professor Harold Hayes of the 
University of Santa Clara for our success. 

During the early part of the season Professor Hayes’ lec- 
tures were concerned with refrigeration fundamentals and 
presented the basic equipment and factors in refrigerating 
systems. Later classes proceeded into a broader phase of 
the subject. 

Our season was opened with a plant visit to the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. at Sunnyvale. The men enjoyed 
this trip a great deal. Special speaker at the next meeting 
was Mr. McCombs of Belmont Instrument Co. on elec- 
tronics and refrigeration control. “Fans, Their Application 
and Use” was the subject of the next meeting presented 
by Robert Zillus, Phillips Refrigeration Products, San 
Francisco. The following meeting featured a question and 
answer night. 


President Andrew Hope of San Francisco Chapter came 
down to give us a report on the National convention. At 
the same meeting Wm. Krock, Sporlan Valve Co., Los An- 


geles, discussed Thermo Valve Principles and Applica- 
tions. All of us enjoyed the Christmas feed at Wieland’s 
Kitchen. The officers for 1950 were elected at this meeting. 

Refrigeration in the Construction of Friant Dam was an 
interesting subject discussed by T. A. Dungan, Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. The plant visit to the Beech Nut baby food 
plant was our next meeting. A. F. Tudury, president of 
Power Specialties Co., San Francisco, presented a talk on 
automatic purging equipment at the following meeting 
Less than a week later we had a very interesting tour 
when we made a trip to San Francisco to inspect the Amer- 
ican President Line steamship, President Wilson. 

The officers serving the chapter during 1950 are: 

President, George W. Scott. 

Vice-president, L. C. Watkins. 

Secretary-treasurer, Fred M. Byl. 


Stockton-Modesto 
By R. M. Epcer 


At our meeting held in Stockton we had Mr. Hansen of 
the Union Ice Co., San Francisco, who gave us a very inter- 
esting lecture on safety. The members really got a lot of 
good from his talk since the Union Ice Co. has a very fine 
safety program, and Mr. Hansen is very good at explaining 
how this safety program works. It apparently is bringing 
results because their figures show that the frequency of 
accidents has been reduced. 

Mr. Hansen brought a print of their escape door. This 
door is now installed in all their cold storage rooms just 
in case the main door becomes locked or jammed; then a 
person can escape as this door operates from within. He 
also explained a new system of lighted exits which are bat- 
tery powered. They flash on in event the lights go off while 
men are inside the cold storage rooms and light up all 
escape exits. 

He explained how to fight various kinds of fires and de- 
scribed smoke and ammonia masks now in use. Also the 
latest extinguishers available and how best to use them 
He also brought out the fact that it is possible for smoke 
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and ammonia fumes to be present in the room at the same 
time making neither ammonia or smoke masks of any 
value. Therefore an oxygen mask should be available in 
all plants. Al! in all he really covered safety in the ice 
plant. 

The principal speaker at the following meeting in Mo- 
desto was Charles Coil, Dow Chemical Co., and a past 
president of San Francisco Chapter. Mr. Coil explained 
the principles of anhydrous ammonia manufacture in a 
manner we could all understand. Although the process 
sounds very simple, the pressure runs up to 5,000 pounds 
psi indicating that careful control must be exercised to 
avoid hazards and explosions. At the conclusion of his lec- 
ture, Mr. Coil answered questions and I am sure all the 
members received useful knowledge about handling am- 
monia. These men will be more careful around their plants 
while welding when the air contains ammonia fumes. 

Our annual party was held at the Polar Rink in Modesto 
on Monday, March 6. This was a “Bring the Family 
Along” affair which all of us enjoyed. The members ice 
skated until 10 p.m. when refreshments were served. An- 
other party like this will bring out even larger attendance 
I am sure. 


Memphis 
By CHARLES CONLEY 


The members and friends of the chapter made a plant 
inspection tour of the International Harvester plant. This 
trip was through the courtesy of Bob Massey, Public Re- 
lation Manager, Erlewood Barden, Director of Safety and 
Wm. K. Brooks, Superintendent of Maintenance. A de- 
licious country fried steak dinner with all the trimmings 
was served the group in the plant’s cafeteria. Bob Massey 
had the group gather after the dinner in the assembly 
room where he gave them a talk on the history of the 
plant, its operations and what is made in the plant. He 
said the entire plant and testing grounds consisted of 260 
acres. 

The plant proper is all on ground floor level which con- 
sists of foundry, assembly, painting, storage and shipping. 
In the foundry the casting of the various parts is done on 
the line method as well as the assembly and the painting. 
The power plant and the cupola are the only structures 
that rise more than one story level above the ground. The 
power plant is fully automatic using coal as fuel under the 
boilers. They have a York Corp. refrigeration system for 
cooling brine for the processing of castings, they have a 
Westinghouse Steam Jet air conditioning system for the 
comfort cooling of the offices, cafeteria, rest rooms, as- 
sembly hall and the medical department of the plant. 

The chief products made in this plant are the hay balers 
and cotton pickers. The-plant is located about 15 miles 
from the loop of Memphis on the Mississippi River banks, 
which is a northwest direction from Memphis in a very 
fast growing suburb of Memphis known as Frayser. 

At the following meeting, R. H. Schulz, Minneapolis 
Honeywell Co., gave a talk on various types and kinds of 
controls used in automatic refrigeration and air condition- 
ing plants. He said that the electronic type of controls is 
fast replacing the old electrical types. The former can be 
produced and sold for less and they require less attention 
to keep them operating in good condition. Mr. Schulz had 
several typical electronic controls with him which he took 
apart and explained to the group. 

We welcomed three new members into the chapter: John 
C. Bates and Tom P. Rainey of the Phoenix Rubber Co., 
and Guy E. Yarbrough, master mechanic of the Memphis 
Packing Co. 


San Francisco 
By HuNTER McLAUGHLIN 


During our meeting of February 9 we inaugurated an 
entirely new educational program for our preliminary class 
work. The new arrangement is headed by Bill Orton and 
Bert McKenna, both of whom have put a great deal of 
planning and effort to make this phase of our activities a 
success. This being our first meeting under the new ar- 
rangement, we have not been given a thorough look into 
what will unfold for us at future meetings. 

At the last meeting Bert McKenna distributed a chart of 
a typical 2-stage booster refrigeration system that incorpo- 
rated just about every bit of equipment and accessories 
that a complete plant would have, that was devoted to 
freezing as well as high temperature storage. Then the 
membership was called on for discussion. The result was 
@ April 1950 
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that very few elements of the system were discussed. This 
was because of our moderator’s direction. But the few ele- 
ments of the system that were discussed, were pretty well 
covered. Just about everyone had an opportunity to bring 
out short-cuts, practical methods or things to avoid. This 
method of conducting our educational section has aroused 
a great deal of interest, particularly since all of the mem- 
bers can take part. 

The members of the chapter learned with regret of the 
death of William G. Olsen. A member of the chapter 
since 1932 he had recently been transferred to southern 
California. There he was supervising engineering at the 
Golden Valley Creamery, Newman, a subsidiary of the 
Arden Farms Co. Injuries suffered in an auto accident 
caused his death. 


Los Angeles 
By Frep HERR 


Announced as a pre-convention rally, Los Angeles Chap- 
ter’s March 1 meeting in the Terminal Club drew an at- 
tendance of 65 members and visitors to discuss preliminary 
plans for the NAPRE convention to be held there this fall, 
along line which indicates that the 1950 conclave will un- 
doubtedly be a memorable one from all standpoints—tech- 
nical sessions, business meeting, plant tours and entertain- 
ment. 

Business having no reference to the convention was, on 
the whole, tabled by President Dale Rycraft in order to 
permit concentration on discussions of convention plans: 
all that is, except the potent one of admitting new mem- 
bers, which keep pouring in at every meeting. Lloyd 
Blound and Hugh Dodd of the Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
were initiated. 

W. R. Burnett, national and local membership commit- 
teeman, disclosed that 21 new names had been corraled 
since the 1950 campaign got underway. Leader in point of 
total new members, as of March 1, was Clifford Nordholm 
of the Baker Refrigeration Corp., who was suitably re- 
warded with a prize lifted from the capacious depths of 
Burnett’s briefcase. 

Convention talk was deferred for a few moments at this 
point to permit Frank G. Hooper, chairman of the Bar- 
racuda Committee, to report that requests for attending the 
two deep-sea fishing trips scheduled for June 17, and Au- 
gust 5 were coming in so rapidly that it has been found 
necessary to put the matter on a first-to-register-first-to-go 
basis, since the fishing schooners will only accommodate 
16 men per trip. 

President Rycraft then threw the meeting open to re- 
ports by convention committees and general discussion of 
convention plans. 

Burnett reported that a letter he had sent to all chapter 
secretaries outlining the national pyramid membership 
plan and requesting donations for the drive, is already pro- 
ducing results. Chicago Chapter, he reported, has prom- 
ised to donate a ham, emblematic of the Windy City’s meat 
packing industry; Yakima, Wash., will send a box of apples; 
Colton Chapter, located in the heart of the Southern Cali- 
fornia navel orange belt, will donate a case of oranges. Los 
Angeles Chapter, with Colton beating her to the oranges, 
settled on a case of tuna, representative of its fishing in- 
dustry. Efforts will be made, Burnett declared, to persuade 
some other chapters to contribute prizes representative of 
their areas: like a case and/or barrel of beer from St 
Louis; flour from Minnesota, etc. 

National President Quinn introduced the convention 
program discussion with a short inspirational talk. Di- 
rector of discussion was Regis Gubser of the California 
Consumers Corp., who declared that no definite program 
had been worked out yet but that the meeting was being 
held to gather ideas and listen to suggestions. 

The Educational Committee wants to know, he said, 
what type of program the membership wants for the 1950 
convention. Should the papers follow a diversified pat- 
tern, or should the subjects be concentrated on one or two 
specific themes. And if diversification is preferred, just 
how far should that diversification be carried. 

Unanimity was achieved on one point—the matter of 
allowing more discussion time on each paper than at previ- 
ous conventions. Unusually, Gubser pointed out, the pro- 
gram provided for three papers per session, which allowed 
limited time for questions and discussion from the floor 
William Losch of the Frick Co. proposed at the March 1 
meeting that only two papers per session be scheduled for 
the Los Angeles convention and that a period equal at least 
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to half the reading time of the paper be scheduled for dis- 
cussion. This proposal earned many nods of approval. 

The feasibility of assuring lively discussion on each 
paper by assigning certain men to ask pre-arranged per- 
tinent questions, after reading the paper in advance, was 
also debated. Several members stated that this plan as- 
sures a sprightly discussion period, because a man who has 
pre-read a paper is in position to choose more vital and 
debatable questions than one who must do it on the spur 
of the moment when the speaker has finished reading. 

The matter of plant tours was also gone into thoroughly. 
One member suggested that so-called group tours be ar- 
ranged so that a visitor could select whether he preferred 
to go to an ice plant, cold-storage, car-icing plant, a brew- 
ery, dairy or air conditioning plant. It was proposed that 
such tours be limited to five, but that assigned guides be 
held available to escort a delegate from out of town to any 
specific plant or factory he has decided upon. 

The program concluded with the showing of a film con- 
taining the highlights of the Los Angeles Rams football 
season. The film and a buffet lunch which followed, were 
offered with the compliments of Frank Muzzy and William 
Ruby of Skasol Products Co. 

The preliminary class was held from 7 to 8 p. m. In- 
structor George Paulick discussed principles of refrigera- 
tion as applied to storage space, illustrating certain phases 
with slides. This was Part I of a subject to be continued at 
the next preliminary class. 


Chicago 


By E. B. JONES 

An informal meeting with 3 representatives of the city 
of Chicago featured the first meeting of the month. These 
were: Gerald Gearon, Supervising Mechanical Engineer, 
James McKeague, Superintendent of Refrigeration and 
P. J. Murray, Plan Examiner, all in the Boiler and Refrig- 
eration Division who joined in the presentation of a panel 

n “Practical Interpretation of the Chicago Refrigeration 
Code.” 

Mr. Gearon reviewed the history of refrigeration reg- 
ulation in Chicago. It began about 40 years ago and de- 
veloped through a brief code until 1925 when a compre- 
hensive code was drawn up. The objectives of the code 
and its administration according to Mr. Gearon are public 
safety combined with sufficient latitude to permit sound 
industrial development at a reasonable cost. The code has 
been made flexible enough to keep up with modern im- 
provements and the personnel of the Administrative De- 
partment has maintained a co-operative attitude in order 
to place no restrictions on industry which are not required 
for prudence and safety. 

In answer to questions from the audience Mr. Mc- 
Keague discussed water conservation regulations which 
are becoming more extensive throughout the country. To 
safeguard the industry in Chicago against undue restric- 
tions of a punitive nature, new regulations are recom- 
mended, which would require a positive stop valve to 
eliminate waste of water when refrigerating machines are 
not operating. A good thermometer would be required 
in the condensing water outlet and the temperature would 
have to be kept between 90 and 95 F. Comfort cooling 
installations would be allowed 1-4 gpm per ton of refrig- 
eration while general refrigeration would be allowed a 
maximum of 2 gpm per ton of refrigeration. Where com- 
fort cooling installations use more than 20 gallons per 
minute they would have to install condensing apparatus 
making use of the latent heat of the water supply. 

There was a considerable discussion on these various 
provisions. Mr. Murray also analyzed the water disposal 
problem presented by old sewers of inadequate size which 
are found in some sections of the city. He also called at- 
tention to the extra cost of sewage treatment when water 
is used on a wasteful basis and discharged into the sewer 

A field trip to Chicago Plumbing Laboratory brought a 
totally new experience to most of the chapter members. 
This laboratory was set up after a serious epidemic of 
amebic dysentery caused by water pollution through de- 
fective plumbing. 

The laboratory investigates practically all of the plumb- 
ing fixtures and methods utilized in this country and has 
set up a number of regulations to guide evaluation of 
plumbing fixtures as well as anything attached to the city 
water supply. An elaborate plumbing demonstration 
has been arranged with glass piping, fixtures and valves so 
that practically any type of installation can be simulated. 
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A very impressive demonstration and lecture was given 
by Ed Zimmer, director of the laboratory, who showed 
with detailed illustrations the serious dangers presented 
by incorrect plumbing methods. 


Seattle 
By CHESTER BERTUS 


The new officers for 1950 took office at this meeting 
They are: President, J. B. Pamment; Vice-president, Wm 
S. Allen; Vice-president, O. F. Gellert; Secretary-treas- 
urer, C. L. Bertus. 

President Pamment presented a gavel to the chapter 
then he announced the chairmen of the different com- 
mittees for the year. Ralph Johnson succeeds Robert Rit- 
tenburg as Educational Chairman who, in the past year 
through very great efforts, gave the chapter a number of 
very interesting and enlightening programs. Membership 
Chairman is Clarence Giel and Jack Atkins will head the 
Finance Committee. Dave Pabst remains as chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee. 

A talk on modern trends of refrigeration was given by 
George Bracket of the Lewis Refrigeration Co., in which 
he described the new methods which have come into the 
refrigeration business since the end of the war. Among 
these are keener competition in selling, closer cooperation 
between the employee and employer, one man ice plants. 
new methods of freezing fruit, pre-cooling methods and the 
handling of foods through distribution channels. Follow- 
ing his talk, the members held a group discussion on the 
subject. 

The chapter welcomed William Sills and Robert O'Dell. 
both of the Ranier Ice & Cold Storage Co., to membership 

M. I. Smith, of the Edison School, gave a brief ac- 
count of the proposed new refrigeration ordinance of the 
City of Seattle, and asked the chapter if a committee could 
be formed to work on and with other associations for the 
purpose of writing a good workable ordinance for the 
City of Seattle. James Bennett and Albert Zemko were 
appointed as a committee of two to represent the 
N.A.P.R.E on the matter. 


Pittsburgh 
By Otto KNocH 


On March 15, the Pittsburgh Chapter had a most in- 
spiring meeting given through the cooperation of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Robert Neupert of the Edu- 
cational Committee secured two films from them and 
through the courtesy of the Duquesne Brewing Co. who 
gave us the use of the projector, the members were given 
the opportunity to enjoy two good films. 

The one, “Electronics at Work,” showed an electronic 
tube that generated, amplified, rectified and controlled 
electronic rays which are used in the steel mills, televi- 
sion, aeronautics, and photography. This is proving to 
be another medium by which men’s tasks are gradually 
being reduced. 

The other, “Adventures in Research,” dealt with the 
improvement of the vacuum tube which has been widely 
used in radio. Continued research has multiplied these 
uses in factories and in numerous other fields including 
radar and the electric eye. This tube will produce a radar 
ray when reflected on a light bulb or fluorescent lights and 
will cause them to light without the use of wire. 

Our suggestion would be that it certainly would be bene- 
ficial to any chapter to secure and show these films if it 
is possible to do so. Our plans for the future are to con- 
tinue featuring films as this seems to be the type of pro- 
gram that the chapter desires. We hope to arouse the in- 
terest of our members to obtain new ones for the new 
drive in an effort to compete for the Pyramid of Prizes. 


Yakima 
By ELMER Toop 


At the latest meeting we continued with a discussion of 
methods and equipment used for the refrigeration of cold 
storage rooms. Design, maintenance and operating prob- 
lems were rather thoroughly discussed. 

The the chapter proceeded to a discussion of the matters 
presented in the question box. It was voted that Virgil 
Harrison be placed in charge of the question box. A letter 
from W. R. Burnett, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, requested prizes for the Pyramid in the National 
contest. The chapter voted to donate a box of apples. 
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Colton 
By H. O. BONTER 


The regular meeting was held at the National Ice & 
Cold Storage plant at Riverside. In spite of the rain which 
might have dampened our spirits, there was a good at- 
tendance and a good program was enjoyed by all. 

President Purkiss introduced Arnold Bagwell a student 
of the Colton Union High School who was projectionist 
for a film on geology and oil exploration. The film was 
secured for us by Don McIntosh, superintendent of the 
high school. The next feature on the program was pre- 
sented by Jim and Douglas McCririe of the Reliable Bear- 
ing and Supply Co., San Bernardino. They had arranged 
for a lecture and discussion on bearings which was pre- 
sented by Otto Neumer, resident engineer and W. R. 
Weidner, district manager, for the S.K.F. Industries. Mr 
Neumer gave the group as fine a talk on bearings as it has 
been our privilege to hear. He touched on the origin. 
types, manufacture, use and abuse of bearings as well as 
their application and maintenance. A “Dutch” lunch was 
served at the conclusion of the meeting. 

The annual dinner of the chapter was held at the Santa 
Fe Ice plant in the lunch room where an excellent dinner 
was enjoyed by all those present. A number of guests 
were welcomed to the affair. These included President 
Emmet Quinn and several others from Los Angeles Chap- 
ter. Mr. Quinn gave a very interesting talk on what all 
members should do for the good of their chapters and 
the organization as a whole. We appreciated his compli- 
ments to Colton. 

Special speaker of the evening was Frank Harris of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Corp., who gave a general discussion on 
equipment and installations and the operation of various 
types of machinery and tools. The chapter wishes to 
thank the members and their wives who helped to prepare 
and serve the dinner. All of them did a fine job because 
everything was perfect and enjoyed by all. President Pur- 
kiss was certainly effective in the way he handled the pro- 
gram and the entertainment. 

On March 8 the group met at the Riverside Cement Co. 
plant at Cresmore, Calif., for a trip through the plant. It 
was very interesting to follow the rock from the huge jaws 
of the crusher that actually seemed to chew the large rocks 
and swallow them and then on the conveyors to other 
parts of the plant for mixing with other kinds of material, 
clay, iron ore, gypsum and others. Then the mixture passed 
to the grinders and on to the kilns to be burned into clink- 
ers and back to the ball mills to be ground into cement. 
The finished product goes through pipelines to the storage 
silos and from there to freight cars and trucks for shipping 
or to the sacking machines which put it into the sacks and 
weighs it. 

After the trip through the plant the group adjourned 
to the company dining hall where donuts, coffee and pie 
were served. The plant superintendent and chemist an- 
swered questions about cement and they gave a long talk 
on the history of making cement, dating back to the B.C. 
time. 


Fresno 
By M. PEDERSEN 


The meeting was devoted to piping subjects and other 
matters related to refrigeration. One subject which came 
in for considerable discussion was the method of thawing 
out frozen water pipes by the use of an are welder. A very 
interesting talk on manufacture and installation of large 
cencrete pipe was presented by C. A. Fernald. At its con- 
clusion, he answered a number of questions. 





U. S. Liner to be Air Conditioned 


COMPLETE shipboard air conditioning system will 
4 be installed on the S. S. “United States” now being 
built by the Newport News Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. 
The new liner will be equipped to carry large quantities 
of refrigerated stores at both freezing and higher temper- 
atures. Air conditioning will be provided by York Turbo 
compressor water cooling system. Condensers for the 
ship’s stores refrigeration system also will be of York de- 
sign. The ship has been so designed that it may be quickly 
and economically converted into a troop ship. 
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Pyramid of Prizes Sparks 
Membership Race 


HE urge to secure new members will prove irresisti- 

ble when the Pyramid of Prizes piles up under the 
watchful eye of Ray Burnett. Vice Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, Ray has added a spectacular phase to 
the 1950 campaign. The men who pile up points in the 
contest will be rewarded for their individual effort. 

This year the contest fol- 
lows the pattern which ex- 
perience has demonstrated 
will get results: It has worked 
for several years in Los An- 
geles and brought in many 
new members. The emphasis 
is placed on individual effort 
and very attractive rewards 
are offered to the winners in 
the contest. 

Chapters all over the coun- 
try are piling up the Pyra- 
mid Prizes. One of the first 
to reply to the Burnett request 
for a typical or local product 
was Chicago. They settled 
rather quickly on a nice big 
ham to represent the city as a packing center. A spokes- 
man for the chapter expressed the opinion that any of 
those people in other parts of the country would be over- 
joyed to receive a real Chicago ham. They are so much 
better than local products, he said. In answer to a 
direct query he replied that the famous “wind” of Chicago 
is not considered exportable. 

Colton chapter in the orange belt of California is making 
a typical donation. There would be a humorous twist to 
the matter if this box of oranges were won by a member 
of the Rio Grande Valley Chapter in Texas. The latter 
are also proud of the oranges grown in their territory. 

A box of Delicious apples is the prize contributed by 
Yakima Chapter. They know their apples in Yakima so 
this prize will give the winner a delightful treat. 

Their neighbors in Tacoma Chapter are providing a 
Puget Sound salmon from the famous Commencement Bay. 
The sea also furnishes the prize from Los Angeles which 
is a case of the best grade tuna. This deluxe canned fish 
is a national favorite. When the families hear about these 
prizes the members will certainly be pushed to do their 
best to win. 

Dallas Chapter is furnishing a Hand Tooled Belt of any 
size from the world famous Texas leather workers shops. 
Additional prizes of great attractiveness and value are 
being offered by other chapters and will be detailed as the 
contest continues, 


Ray Burnett, Vice Chair- 
man, National Member- 
ship Committee. 


All In 


Every member of the association is entered in the contest 
according to Ray Burnett. This includes members of large 
and small chapters and members-at-large. The chapters 
that started the year with 75 or more members are classi- 
fied with the large group. The remainder comprise the 
smaller chapter group of the contest and the members- 
at-large are included in this group. 

The awards from the Pyramid of Prizes will be made 
to those individual members who secure the most new 
members up to the end of the contest on October 15. Each 
chapter secretary will keep account of the new members 
brought in by the individual members and furnish the re- 
cord from time to time to the national office. The latter 
will keep the account for the members-at-large. 
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A number of chapters have also set up prizes within their 
local group to spur added zeal. In Los Angeles every man 
who brings in a new member during the year will be given 
a special treat at their wind-up meeting in the fall. For 
five new members they give a choice of the latest edition 
of the association’s text books. The bonus winner who has 
these can select as alternate a bottle of nourishing bever- 
age certified by government bond stamp. If the man doesn’t 
drink, then Ray Burnett and others will help him out. 

At the top of this chapter’s merit awards is a G.E. 
Electric Roaster for the man who does the best job of 
securing members. These prizes that appeal to the whole 
family appear to be a specialty where excellent results 
have been obtained. 

Every chapter and every member is urged to full parti- 
cipation in the 1950 membership drive. From every stand- 
point it is most worthwhile. The rewards are big. Superior 
effort will pay off this year. 





Tungsten and Molybdenum Compounds 
Prevent Corrosion 


ORROSION of steel and iron by circulating water can 

be almost completely prevented by addition of small 
amounts of tungsten and molybdenum compounds, the 
Institute for the Study of Metals of the University of Chi- 
cago has reported. The new rust-preventors were the 
subject of a paper read by William D. Robertson, assistant 
professor, before research experts from the firms which 
contribute to the support of the university’s three insti- 
tutes for basic research in metals and nuclear science. 
Robertson revealed that potassium and sodium compounds 
of tungsten and molybdenum can make substantial cuts in 
the annual billion-dollar losses caused by rust. 

The compounds, sodium tungstate, potassium tungstate, 
potassium molybdenate, and sodium molybdenate, are ex- 
pected to be especially useful in the air-conditioning and 
cold-storage industries. Both of these industries make ex- 
tensive use of steel pipes to circulate water or brine. Dis- 
solving a few hundred parts of the tungsten and molybde- 
num compounds in a million parts of the circulating water 
or brine will stop rusting. Water circulating through a 
steel pipe can corrode four pounds a year per square yard 
of exposed metal. Brine is even more corrosive. 

These new anti-corrosion chemicals were discovered in 
the course of an investigation into why potassium and 
sodium chromates keep water from rusting steel. These 
substances have been used as rust inhibitors for 40 years, 
but no one is yet sure how they work. In looking for an 
answer to this problem, Robertson tested the molybde- 
num and tungsten compounds. He found that they were 
just as effective in curbing corrosion as the chromates and 
in lesser amounts. 

The new compounds are currently more expensive than 
the chromates but have one major advantage over them. 
The chromates are a vivid yellow, which make them un- 
suitable for use in processes where such color would be 
undesirable. The tungsten and molybdenum compounds 
are colorless, which extends the possibilities for use of 
corrosion inhibitors, including anti-corrosive paints. It is 
also expected they will be as effective as the chromates in 
protecting aluminum and magnesium against corrosion. 
Robertson is continuing his researches on the exact mech- 
anism by which these rust-inhibitors work. 

The Institute for the Study of Metals, together with the 
Institute for Nuclear Studies and the Institute of Radio- 
biology and Biophysics, is supported in part by contribu- 
tions of $650,000 a year from 23 industrial firms. Research 
staff men from these companies attend regular quarterly 
meetings with institute scientists 
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Making a Home-Made Twist Drill 


F you haven’t a twist drill of a given size, it is not dif- 
ficult to make your own drill, in any size, out of 
ordinary drill rod steel, in the manner as illustrated in the 
sketch herewith. Hammer the end of 
the drill rod out flat, after heating it 
red hot, of course. Then cut and grind 
to the desired dimension. Thus for 
example if you want to drill a half- 
inch hole the distance A should be 
one-fourth of an inch. For best per- 
formance the distance B should be 
equal to A in which event the point 
will be exactly in the middle. 
By making B less than A, as shown 
in this sketch, it is possible to make 
the bottom of the hole greater in 
diameter than the top of the hole, as 
indicated. The diameter of the hole 
will always be twice as great as the 
greater radius, which in this instance 
is A. As for cutting angles, the best 
way to get them right is to follow the 
cutting edges and angles 
standard drills. 
While we are on the subject it may 
be well to add a caution on grinding 
of all drills. Remember that the diameter of the hole will 
be enlarged if the drill is not ground accurately. With an 
off-center drill the diameter of the hole is twice the greater 
radius as mentioned before.—W. F. S. 


used on 





How to Make That Portable Oil 
Heater Do Better Work 


OMPLAINTS are being received about portable oil 
ys heaters—that they don’t operate as well as they once 
did. The fault seems to lie with the kerosene. One letter 


stated: “Having need of several portable kerosene oil 
heaters, we are having a lot of trouble with kerosene de- 
positing carbon or greasy soot on the burners and also on 
the walls of the rooms, not to say anything about odor. We 
are taking the usual precautions of trimming wicks and 
brushing burners and air caps with a stiff brush. Is there 
any substance or fluid that could be added to the kero- 


9” 


sene to overcome these conditions? 

Answer: The carbon in the kerosene is what causes the 
smoke and soot. There is a substance that can be added, 
yes, but it has a higher flash point than kerosene and is 
regarded as more or less dangerous to use, consequently is 
not recommended. The logical thing to do, in view of the 
greater present carbon content in the kerosene, is to in- 
crease the amount of air in one way or another—by enlarg- 
ing the openings through which the air passes or by in- 
creasing the draft with a fan. You can burn powdered coal 
by giving it enough air and, likewise, by making conditions 
right for inferior burn such kerosene 
without soot or smoke. The important thing is: give it the 
right amount of air necessary for supporting combustion.— 
W.F.S. 


kerosene you can 
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Does It Need Oiling? 


ON’T ever allow oiled equipment to operate until it 
D is without oil. If it is a fan, electric motor, water mo- 
tor, engine, lawn mower, vacuum cleaner, or anything of 
the sort, it needs oil. Don’t let it get “dry.” 

The simplest way to determine whether or not equip- 
ment needs oiling is to note whether or not it stops 
abruptly as soon as the power is turned off. Take for ex- 
ample an ordinary electric fan. If the fan is properly 
oiled it will run along for some time after the switch is 
turned, due to its own momentum. If it is not properly 
oiled it will stop quickly. The dryer it is, the quicker is 
the stop. 

It is therefore a good habit, when you turn off equip- 
ment of this sort, to watch it for a moment after the power 
is turned off. If it stops abruptly, it certainly needs oil. 
If it runs along normally and easily, coming to a halt 
gradually, as it should, its condition is safe. The friction 
is not excessive.—W. F. S. 





Dangerous Belt Joints 


HERE are various types of dangerous belt joints. 
Nearly any joint that is “rough” can be more or less 
dangerous as for example those that are held together 
with metal fasteners and particularly those that are bolted. 
When the type of belt joint 
shown in the accompanying 
sketch is employed, be care- 
ful. Do not attempt to shift 
such a belt by means of the 
bare hand while it is in mo- 
tion because the projecting 
end of the rawhide or other 
pin may seriously tear the 
flesh. In some localities joints 
of this kind are prohibited 
by law on drives that are 
likely to be shifted by hand 
In fact it is well to be on the 
safe side and make a ruling 
KW of your own to the effect that 
the bare hand must never be used for shifting a moving 
belt. Don’t take unnecessary chances. 














Poor Piping Layout Causes Fatality 


‘O much has been preached and printed about the nec- 
S essity of allowing for expansion and contraction in 
steam piping that one reads with amazement that a man 
actually lost his life when an elbow failed because of poor 
design. It appears that not enough room was allowed for 
expansion and contraction between boilers. As a result the 
elbow was subjected to a stress that it could not with- 
stand, and it failed. A man lost his life. 

All accidents of this sort are preventable. The designer 
of the above piping layout very likely “knew better” but 
he may have been rushed. One more minute of thought 
given to that detail might have saved the man’s life. Or, 
the checker should have caught the error. Sometimes in- 
stallation men discover errors of this kind.—S.F.W. 
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The PMA and Refrigerated Warehousing 


By M. J. Hudtloff 
United States Department of Agriculture 


WAS supposed to talk on the subject, “Your Govern- 

ment and You.” But that subject is pretty broad. So I 
am going to whittle it down to size and confine my remarks 
to operations of the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the Transpor- 
tation and Warehousing Branch of PMA. 


Production and Marketing Administration 


PMA, looking at the agency as a whole, brings together 
under one roof a large part of the “action” type of program 
carried on by the Department of Agriculture. In the pro- 
duction field, it administers the price-support program and 
related activities. It handles adjustment operations, such 
as acreage allotments and marketing quotas. It carries on 
an agricultural conservation program, aimed at stopping 
the depletion of soil and water resources. 

In the marketing field, it provides a number of services, 
such as market news, development of standards, and in- 
spection and grading. It administers several regulatory 
statutes, including the U. S. Warehouse Act, the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, and the Sugar Act. It administers the 
National School Lunch Program and other programs to in- 
crease the domestic consumption of farm commodities. It 
procures large quantities of food and fiber for use in export 
programs. It carries on research to increase the efficiency 
of the marketing system. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, which functions un- 
der a permanent Federal charter, is a financing and control 
agency of the Department of Agriculture. It is capitalized 
at $100,000,000, the U. S. Government owning all the capital 
stock. Most important, however, it has authority to borrow 
and to have outstanding at any one time $4,750,000,000 to 
carry on its operations. 

The most significant of these operations, by far, is the 
price-support program. But Corporation funds also are 
used to procure, both at home and abroad, a substantial 


~ From an address given at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses. 
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Refrigerated warehousemen know that the 
Production and Marketing Administration of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is related 
to and affects their business contacts with the 
government. How this comes about, and a 


good working knowledge of the activities and 


functions of the PMA, the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and the Transportation and Ware- 
housing branch of PMA is provided in this 
discussion. 





part of the commodities exported under foreign relief and 
reconstruction programs of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Department of the Army. The Corpo- 
ration, furthermore, handles the storage facilities program. 


Transportation and Warehousing Branch 


Some of the work of the Transportation and Warehous- 
ing Branch was started early in 1941, following passage of 
the Lend-Lease Act. The Department of Agriculture, under 
that Act, was given the emergency assignment of procur- 
ing, as well as storing and transporting to seaports, the 
agricultural commodities this country was sending to Lend- 
Lease countries. Following Pearl Harbor, this work was 
expanded greatly to encompass procurement for all allies 
of the United States, the armed forces, and, to some extent, 
for the civilian population. During one period in 1944, pro- 
curement reached the huge volume of seven million dol- 
lars’ worth of commodities per day. 

After the war, transportation and warehousing work in 
the export field was continued, keeping pace with procure- 
ment of large quantities of farm products for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of State, and cash- 
paying foreign governments. The branch is still very much 
in the export picture. 

During the fiscal year 1949, for example, the Department 
procured almost 15 million long tons of food, primarily for 
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Refrigerated Warehousing Industry 





These Questions — Asked by Refrigerated Warehousemen 
Are Answered in This Article by a USDA Official 


1—What are the purposes and functions of 
the Production and Marketing Administration, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Transportation and Warehousing Branch of 
PMA? 


2—What is the current storage expansion 
program of PMA? 


3—What are the limitations on construction 
or purchase by the government of refrigerated 
and cold storage facilities? 


4—What are the plans in regard to ter- 
minating present leases on cold storage 
facilities? 


5—What is the government's attitude toward 
the National Cooler Storage “Cave” at Atchison, 
Kans.? 


6—Upon what bases are commercial facili- 
ties for storage of CCC-owned commodities 
selected? 





the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Department 
of the Army, and cash-paying foreign governments. In ad- 
dition to handling storage and transportation of these com- 
modities to port positions, the branch arranged for ocean 
transportation on commodities destined for 
Greece, Turkey, China, and Korea. 

Purely in the transportation field, the branch has the task 
of seeking, through regulatory agencies and through infor- 
mal negotiations with carriers, equitable freight rates for 
farm products shipped by rail, truck, boat, and plane. It 
also has the responsibility of “screening” storage guaran- 
tees, under which the CCC commits itself to guarantee 
utilization of additional storage space’ in facilities con- 
struct by cooperatives or commercial warehousemen. 

To round out this brief description of functions carried 
on by the branch, it handles, in the case of commodities 
stored in commercial facilities, the selection of the location, 
the examination of the facilities, and, for all Government- 
owned agricultural commodities, the maintenance of in- 
ventory management records. It administers the U. S. 
Warehouse Act, under which 1,450 warehousemen are 
licensed. It operates the Natural Cooler Storage Facility at 
Atchison, Kansas. It issues monthly reports on cold stor- 
age occupancy, an annual survey of space in refrigerated 


Germany, 


warehouses, and other reports having to do with the re- 
frigerated warehouse industry. 

That just about covers, in brief fashion, the organizational 
side of the Department’s transportation and warehousing 
activities. Let’s turn now to storage programs and policies. 


Storage Expansion Program 


The most important program in the storage field right 
now is the so-called storage expansion program. This oper- 
ation, as you may know, is tied in tightly with the price- 
support program. Here’s why: 

A producer must provide safe storage, either farm stor- 
age or commercial storage, to be eligible for non-recourse 
loans made or guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. During the fall of 1948 producers caught without 
storage facilities were in a bad spot. They had harvested 
large grain crops, and they wanted the protection of price 
support. But because they could not provide safe storage, 
many of them had little choice but to sell their grain at pre- 
vailing market prices which, in many instances, were below 
the support level. As you may recall, this situation led to 
quite a clamor for the Government to step in and erect 
emergency storage. 





Interiors of Natural Cooler Storage at Atchison, Kansas. 


pressors, three condensers and three receivers. 


Left, the machine room showing two com- 


Right, one of the storage rooms showing brine lines, 


ducts and stored foods.—Photographs by Frick Co. 
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But the Government, specifically, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation — was also in a bad spot. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, which became law in June 
1948, provided that, “the Corporation shall not have power 
to acquire or lease any (such) plant or facility or acquire 
or lease real property or any interest therein, except that 

. it may continue to lease (by renewing or extending 
existing leases or entering into new leases) property leased 
by it on the date of the enactment of this Act.” 

The Corporation was thus prohibited from buying or 
leasing new bins which were to be used to store commodi- 
ties controlled by the Corporation or from buying: or leas- 
ing additional land on which to put any facilities. In effect, 
then, the Corporation’s ability to store grain was limited to 
the storage capacity available when the act was passed, 
about 50 million bushels. 

It has been charged that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, through its storage facilities program, is deliberately 


attempting to wreck the commercial warehousing industry. 
I am sure nobody really believes that, not even the few 
who have made the charge. The CCC Charter Act says 
that “in the warehousing, transporting, processing, or han- 
dling of agricultural commodities, the Corporation shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable consistent with the fulfill- 
ment of the Corporation’s purposes and the effective and 
efficient conduct of its business, utilize the usual and cus- 
tomary channels, facilities, and arrangements of trade and 
commerce.” 

The amendment to the Charter Act authorizing the ac- 
quisition of storage facilities contains a big PROVIDED 
to the effect that “the authority . . . shall not be utilized by 
the Corporation for the purpose of acquiring real property 
... to provide storage facilities . . . unless the Corporation 
determines that existing privately owned storage facilities 
for such commodity in the area concerned are not ade- 
quate.” 


(Continued on page 66) 





Scientist, Scholar and 


OX of the outstanding figures in the 
refrigerated warehousing industry, 
a man who has contributed generously 
of his time and specialized knowledge 
to the problems of refrigerated ware- 
housing, is Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, dean 
emeritus of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Recognizing his contri- 
butions to the industry, a life member- 
ship was conferred upon Dr. Prescott at 
the last annual meeting of the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouses. 
The citation read at this presentation 
emphasized his generous contribution of 
invaluable service to the progress of 
refrigeration and refrigerated warehous- 
ing. Dr. Prescott retired from active 
duties with M.I.T. in 1942, at which time 
he was Dean of Science of that institution. Dr. S. C. 

As an undergraduate at M.I.T., he recognized the 
importance of chemistry in respect to foods; and the 
relation of chemistry to biological phenomena of all 
kinds. These two interests, in part, determined his 
later career. Soon after receiving his bachelor’s degree 
in 1894, he became an instructor in that institution, with 
later promotion to professor, and in 1922 he became 
head of the Department of Biology and Public Health. 

One of his outstanding contributions, made in 1896, 
was the establishment of the fact that chemical spoilage 
in canned foods was due to microorganisms. This work 
has had much to do with the improvement of heat- 
treatment techniques in the canned food industries, 
thereby reducing the tremendous losses which existed 
previously. 

In 1905, Dr. Prescott founded and acted as director 
of the Boston Biochemical Laboratory, one of the very 
first of its kind in the country. Previous to the World 
War he established and directed the tropical research 
laboratories of the United Fruit Co. During the World 
War he was in charge of the Division of Dehydration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, which set up 
methods for the preparation of dehydrated foods for 
the emergency period, and reached the grade of Colonel 
in the Sanitary Corps. Reserve of the Army. 

Many of his research activities have been concerned 
with foods. ‘Contributions have been made in the field 
of food chemistry, of which those concerning milk and 





Dr. Samuel C. Prescott—TRRF Board Chairman 


Exponent of Research 


coffee have been of particular signifi- 
cance. During the past decade he has 
been intimately concerned with the re- 
searches relating to the use of low tem- 
peratures in the preservation of foods. 
He is president of Commission III of the 
Institut International du Froid, an or- 
ganization concerned with researches of 
this character, and president of the 
Technology Chapter of the Sigma Xi. 

His wide experience in the problems 
of the food and fermentation industries 
has caused him to be frequently sought 
as a consultant, and he has long advo- 
cated the need of a common ground for 
those interested in all the various scien- 
tific aspects of foods and their manufac- 
ture. These interests led him to a na- 
tural affiliation with the work of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation, of which he has 
been Chairman of the Board since its organization in 
1944. To this outstanding research organization he has 
contributed much valuable and sound advice. 

Currently, he is active in the affairs of a family com- 
pany called the Benjamin Chase Co. of Derry, N. H. He 
has almost completed a history of the first fifty years 
of M.I1.T. Despite numerous interests as a member of 
the American Chemical Society, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the American Society of Natural- 
ists, the Society of American Bacteriologists (of which 
he was president in 1919), the American Public Health 
Association (of which he was president in 1927), the 
Society of Chemical Industry, and various other scien- 
tific organizations, it has been his custom to work prac- 
tically a seven-day week and most of his evenings on 
his researches, his teaching and his writing. Besides 
having presented well over 100 original papers, he has 
been author or co-author of works on water bacteri- 
ology, enzyme action, sanitary science, food technology, 
and has recently been working on a textbook, about to 
be published, on industrial microbiology. 

His years as a teacher of science, and later as Dean 
of Science have enabled him to contribute generously 
of his time and effort for the continued improvement 
of all those things which result in the better pursuit of 
science, in the making of better scientists, combined with 
the development of finer men. 


Prescott 
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Refrigeration in a Super Market 


HE facilities and activities behind the scenes that 

make possible the supply of fresh and appetizing 
perishable foods at the food markets are little known to 
most persons. The constant availability of a wide variety 
of seasonable and out-of-season domestic and imported 
fruits and vegetables, seafood, and meats is accepted as 
commonplace by housewives of the country. 


Full-color enlargements of the above cutaway view 
of a typical food market are being offered to members 
of market management and the general public by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. The view was presented in 
a page advertisement in the March 11 issue of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Cooperating with Armstrong in 
the presentation was the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers. The 21x22 in. enlargements, suitable for 
framing, may be obtained by writing to the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

In an effort to tell the story of this modern miracle of 
supply to the general public, the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany in cooperation with the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers is presenting a full-color page entitled “Be- 
hind the Scenes in a Food Market” in the March 11 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 

The advertisement is one of a series designed to show 
how and where insulation is used in various commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 

3y means of a graphic cutaway view of a typical food 
market and accompanying editorial explanation, the ad- 
vertisement tells briefly 


how cold 


have 


modern refrigeration, 
storage, and perishable food handling “know how” 
made modern food market distribution possible. 





Canadian Cold Storage Holdings 


PYSAHE Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada, Agri- 
| cultural Branch, reports the following 
held in cold storage on March 1, 1950. 

Apples in cold storage on March 1, 1950 amounted to 
2,556,605 bu. as compared with 1,352,887 bu. March 1, 1949 
and 5,004,513 bu. February 1, 1950 

Frozen fruit holdings in storages and factories March 1, 
1950 amounted to 12,128,000 Ibs. as compared with 14,836,- 
000 Ibs. March 1, 1949 and 13,445,000 Ibs. February 1, 1950. 

Stocks of frozen vegetables in storages and factories on 
March 1, 1950 amounted to 5,844,000 Ibs. compared with 
6,167,000 lbs. March 1, 1949 and 6,242,000 Ibs. Feb. 1, 1950 


commodities 





Central Cold Storage Directors 


PT.NHE Central Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill., has elect- 
ed H. V. McNamara, president of the National Tea Co., 
and Saul Stone, president of Saul Stone Co 
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, as directors. 


Colquitt New Secretary, N.A.R.W. 


HE National Association 
of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses has appointed Joseph 
H. Colquitt of Washington, D. 
C., its new Secretary accord- 
ing to an announcement by 
William Dalton, Executive 
Vice President of N.A.R.W. 
The appointment was made at 
the recent 59th Annual Meet- 
ing of N.A.R.W. in Chicago. 
Mr. Colquitt joined the 
N.A.R.W. staff in 1946 and 
prior to his appointment as 
Secretary held the position of 
Assistant to the Executive 
Vice-president. He succeeds 
W. M. O’Keefe who died last 
December. 


Joe Colquitt 





Curry Joins N.A.R.W. Staff 


7 oe appointment of Richard F. Curry as special as- 
sistant to the executive vice president has been an- 
nounced by the Association of Refrigerated Warehouses. 
He assumes the duties formerly handled by Joseph Col- 
quitt who has been advanced 
to secretary, and will also 
handle public relation aspects 
of the association. Mr. Curry 
is a native Oklahoman, born 
and raised in Tulsa. His back- 
ground includes education in 
public relations through spe- 
cial courses at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; 
experience in private business 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; several years 
with the District of Columbia 
Government as a_ procure- 
ment program coordinator. In 

Richard F. Curry 1945 he joined the American 
Council on Public Relations (now part of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America). After two years in the ad- 
vertising business in San Francisco he returned to Wash- 
ington and N.A.R.W. 





Manhattan Refrigerating New Directors 


PYHE election of Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., and Mrs. Louis 

| J. Aieta as directors has been announced by the Man- 
hattan Refrigerating Co., New York. Mr. Wheeler is presi- 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. In addition to her business 
activities, Mrs. Aieta is president of the women’s auxiliary 
of St. Clare’s Hospital, New York, and is a consultant for 
the Catholic International Union for Social Service, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, at the United Nations. 





Cold Storage Co. Enlarges Facilities 

PIN HE Valley Cold Storage Co., Watsonville, 
| Calif., recently announced it will increase its facili- 
ties to provide storage of 100,000 more boxes than the 
present total of 350,000 containers, with cost of improve- 
ments approximating $100,000. Cost of construction will 
be in the neighborhood of $55,800 while the balance will 
be expended for equipment. It is expected to be com- 
pleted within four months. 


Pajaro 
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KNICKERBOCKER PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY 


If It's An ICE CAN 
KNICKERBOCKER can build it. 


LARGE - SMALL; WELDED - RIVETED 
HIGH PRESSURE - LOW PRESSURE 
AND 


MULTIPLE CAN GRIDS TO 
LIFT ANY NUMBER AND SIZE 
ICE CAN AT ONE TIME. 


——> 
The ACCURATE 
CAN FILLER 


Always the same 
Amount of Water 
and 
SANITARY! 





Gomes 
FROZEN FOOD 
LOCKERS 
Any Size 
Any Desired 
Combination of 
Door and Drawer 
Compartments 


CORE FILLERS — CORE SUCKERS — BRINE TESTING KITS — FISH PANS 
FISH FREEZER TRUCKS — LOCKER KEY CABINETS 

















"Built Stronger to last Longer” 


AT YOUR SERVICE — REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 
Phone: 7-5519 Write 
Cable Address: KNICSTACO 


KNICKERBOCKER STAMPING COMPANY 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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Modern Material Handling Methods Installed in 


New Quincy Market Addition to 
Watertown Freezer Warehouse 


ESS than two years ago Quincy Market Cold Storage 
L & Warehouse Co., Boston, opened a new freezer stor- 
age of 1,200,000 cu. ft. in nearby Watertown (Ice and Re- 
frigeration, September 1948, Page 21.) Now a new section 
is being added to the plant to increase the total refriger- 
ated space by 75 percent. It is divided into two thirds 
freezer and one third cooler space. The new addition will 
have 32,000 sq. ft. and 600,000 cu. ft. of freezer capacity 
in one room designed as a first floor extension to the exist- 
ing 2-story freezer, plus a basement providing 32,000 sq. ft. 
and 300,000 cu. ft. of cooler capacity. This extends the 
present building 153 feet and has the same depth of 213 
feet. 

Though differing somewhat in concept, and incorporat- 
ing details of construction not found in the present struc- 
ture, the new extension has been designed to be adjustable 
to warehousing and material handling methods which have 
proven successful in the existing building. Column spac- 
ing, ceiling height, floor capacity, and other basic dimen- 
sions of the building conform to those required for unit 
pallet load storage and handling. 

The main floor, which is at tail-gate height, will be be- 
low zero storage with a clear height under all obstructions, 
such as coils and lights, of 17! feet. The entire area, with 
corridor serving as a receiving area 
from the adjacent siding, will be a single large storage 
room. 


the exception of a 


The basement, which has a ceiling height of ten 
feet, will be kept at a temperature above 32 F, and is in- 
tended for use as a cooler only. 
will be 


Access to and from the 


basement entirely independent of the freezer 


section. 
Construction Details 


The framing of the new building will be reinforced con- 
crete. Where necessary for various reasons the walls will 
be of brick masonry, matching the general appearance of 
Wherever the 

fluted panels which 


the existing structure. exterior 


will be of 


possible 


walls vertical aluminum 
serve the dual 
and at the 


insulation. 


purpose of closure walls and vapor-seal, 
same time contribute somewhat to the wall 

The floor and roof slabs are of particular interest since 
they have been designed to meet the requirements peculiar 
to cold storage buildings. . 

The first floor slab, with a carrying capacity of 600 lbs 
per square foot is so designed as to present a completely 
flat surface on the under-side for the insulation. In fact, 
six inches of cork insulation and the sheet aluminum vapor 
seal will be installed on the form-work before the concrete 
floor After the 
vapor seal will be visible from below for inspection and 
maintenance 

The namely a 
pletely flat surface unbroken by beams, girders, and other 


slab is poured forms are removed the 


roof slab is of the same design, com- 


obstructions, whereas the insulation and vapor seal are in- 
stalled on top of the roof slab. The unbroken under-surface 
of the roof slab removes all 


possibility of air pockets 


above the coils, reduces the overall height needed to give 
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the required minimum clearance; and makes available the 
entire ceiling area for coils, with no allowances necessary 
for the usual drop-panels and column capitals. 

It is felt that this type of construction presents several 
various advantages for cold storage construction. The cost 
of obtaining the advantages is offset by the saving in con- 
struction of forms, which are easier and simpler to con- 
struct than those required by conventional methods. 

The roof itself will be level, and will be kept perma- 
nently flooded by water to a depth of one or two inches. 


Insulation 


Roof insulation will be 12 in. of corkboard, laid in two 
courses of 6 in. each. Wall insulation will be, generally 
speaking, 8 in. of corkboard. Floor insulation will be 6 in. 
of corkboard. The insulation and vapor seal envelope 
will be broken only by the basement columns. 

Interior partitions between the receiving and shipping 
room will be reffective aluminum foil, as used so success- 
fully in the existing building. 

Refrigeration will be an extension of the existing brine- 
circulating system. The present compressors were in- 
stalled with sufficient capacity to provide for the addi- 
tional 60,000 lineal feet of 2 in. pipe coils. 


Improved Illumination 


Stack lighting in the new extension will be by means of 
150 watt sealed-beam type spotlights so placed in the 
aisles that they will give light for the entire depth of the 
stack, even when the opening into the stack is only the 
width of a single pallet. The conventional reflector-type 
lights have been found to have a serious shortcoming in 
that they are often blocked by stacked goods, leaving the 
workman in shadow or total darkness. To alleviate this 
situation by means of added reflector-type lights would 
result in an inordinate number of fixtures. It is felt that 
the use of the sealed beam spotlights which are now avail- 
able with inexpensive vapor proof fixtures will provide 
much more efficient lighting for palletized operation at a 
moderate cost. 

Another feature of the stack lighting is the control cir- 
cuits by means of which the fork-truck operator will con- 
trol lights in the area he is entering or leaving without 
moving from his truck. As the driver approaches the sec- 
tion in which he is to work, he will press a button on his 
truck, holding it down as he passes over a marked spot on 
the floors. This will light the stack lights in adjacent area. 
As the driver leaves the area, he again pushes the button 
as he passes over the marked section of the floor, and the 
lights are turned off automatically by an 
mechanism. 


induction coil 


The stack lights are in addition to a moderate number of 
aisle lights which will operate more or less continuously, 
and will operate by means of switches at each of the en- 
trance doors. 

Coristruction of the extension has been materially helped 
by the mild weather up to February and completion is ex- 
pected by early summer. 
REFRIGERATION @ 
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You can purchase a Frigid-Vend Ice Station 
completely insulated and with refrigeration 
or, if you prefer. you can buy a Frigid-Vend 
Ice Station less insulation and refrigeration. 
You can have this work done locally. 


REFRIGERATION: 1!, H.P. condensing unit 
with banks of vacuum cold plate evaporators 
(more effective than coils). Guaranteed to 
maintain below freezing temperature with 
outside temperatures of 100°. 


COIN MECHANISM: Lever operated, posi- 


tive delivery, rejects slugs; also returns 








money when machine is empty. 








Fireproof 


Vends Blocked Cubed and Sized Ice 


The Station will vend four kinds of ice, two sizes of 
blocked ice as well as cubes or crushed ice in bags or 
packages. Or if you prefer you can vend any smaller 
combination of these four types. 


Vending mechanism is positive and fool-proof. Vend- 
ing lever is clutch operated, preventing breakage of 
handle and damage to mechanism. A customer, after 
insertion of money, can receive only one unit of ice at 
a time. Jackpot operation is impossible. Coin mecha- 
nism rejects slugs and returns money when machine is 
empty. In appearance, and in profitable operation, a 

GRAVITY ACTION DOUBLE DECK complete Frigid-Vend Ice Station is all you could ask for. 
ICE BLOCK VENDORS 


All steel construction with stainless steel FRIGID-VEND BAG, PACKAGE AND ICE BLOCK 


covered tracks. 1 H.P. motor with gear VENDORS CAN BE PURCHASED SEPARATELY FOR 
head operates tripper bars during vending 


operation. INSTALLATION IN ANY ICE STORAGE ROOM. 
Capacity: 25 lb. ice blocks model—27 or $4 blocks . 
50 Ib. ice blocks model—19 or 38 blocks Before You Buy, Get All the Facts. Write for information. 


Prompt delivery on all Frigid-Vend Equipment. 


2124 NORTH SOUTHPORT AVE., CHICAGO 14 


Frigid Vend 
Model 2-A-15 
Bag Vendor 
Capacity 32 bags 


Patent 


Pending 
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Cold Storage Holdings—Cooler and Freezer 
Space Continues Decline 


CCUPANCY in public cooler storages was 55 percent 
() on March 1, down 4 points since last month. The oc- 
cupancy level reported on the first of this month was 6 
percentage points below average; the decline in cooler oc- 
cupancy was twice the average February to March change. 
All regions except the New England, Middle Atlantic and 


PRIVATE AND 
AND Megat 


TaBLe I—Co.p Srorace Hoipincs in PuBLic, 
Semi-Private Warenouses, Appte Houses 
PackiInG PLaNnts (000 Les.) 


March 1 
1950 


Feb. 1 
1950 


March 1 
1949 


Five-year 
Average 


Meat and meat products, lbs 
Lard and rendered pork fat 
Frozen poultry, lbs 
Creamery butter, Ibs 
American cheese, Ibs 

Other cheese, Ibs 

Shell eggs, cases 

Frozen eggs, lbs 

Apples, bu... 

Frozen fruits, Ibs 

Frozen vegetables, lbs 
Frozen fish, Ibs 


S16 S49 050 


628 


825 903 792 
117 
243 
15 
5 
13 


55S 
it 
603 
311 
SSS 
342 
568 
250 
703 
562 
596, 
V7 


Ibs 


621 
028 
240 
224, 506 
104,138 


91 

12 
316 
206 


106 346 88 


Pacific reported cooler occupancy to be equal to or great- 
er than the national average of 55 percent. Public freezer 
occupancy on March 1 declined 1 point to 74 percent. 
Freezer occupancy was only 2 points below average for 
this time of year and was 6 points above the occupancy 
reported a year ago. Whereas freezer occupancy normally 
declines 3 points from February to March, the decline this 
year was | point only. 

Freezer storage occupancy was 80 percent or better in 
the New England, West North Central, and East South 
Central regions; the lowest freezer occupancy level report- 
ed on March 1 was in the West South Central—58 percent. 

Tasie IL PERCENTAGE OF OccUPIED BY 


SPACE Pusiic ( 


Net Piling Space 


(OOO cu. ft 
Cooler Freezer 
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New England 
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Pacific 
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16 
115 
On the little than half of the coolet 
space in key cities was utilized on March 1. In Minneapolis. 
St. Louis, Norfolk, more 
than 80 percent filled. Freezer storage space was near filled 


average, a more 


and however, cooler space was 


Taste THT Pereenrack oF Spack OccurteD BY PRIVATE 


‘OLD 
March 1, 
(Of 


Cooler F 


AND SEMI-PRIVATE REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


in Boston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Portland, 
and Los Angeles as the reported freezer occupancy in these 
cities was 85 percent or better on the first of the month. 

Cooler and freezer-held commodities, at 1.7 billion 
pounds each, totaled 3.4 billion pounds on March 1. This 
was a decrease of a little less than a half billion pounds 
of cooler commodities and 126 million pounds of freezer 
commodities since February 1. The removal of apples and 
pears from storage accounted for more than three-fourths 
of the cooler-weight decrease. All freezer items, except 
ene Freezer 
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60 


Cooler 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Occupancy in Refrigerated Warehouses 1946-1950 


frozen eggs and pork, showed a net reduction in stocks 
since February, with frozen fruits and vegetables, poultry. 
and beef accounting for most of the decrease. Cooler-held 
commodities were about average, while freezer commodi- 
ties were 173 million pounds above average. 

Stocks of fresh apples in storage on March were down 
to 13 million bushels—a decrease of 7 million bushels since 
last month. Fresh pears decreased by almost half a mil- 
lion bushels, leaving 604 thousand bushels in storage on 
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the first of this month. Frozen fruits in storage were be- 
low average for this time of year and the stocks of a year 
ago, with 265 million pounds on hand March 1. A year ago 
there were 301 million pounds of frozen fruits in storage 
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NOT ONCE BUT 7/CE For EACH! 


Yes, Sir! Every cylinder of Mathieson Ammonia must pass 
two rigid inspections — one before and one after filling. 
The first checks valves and cylinder condition; the second 
seeks for the possible presence of non-condensable gases, 
moisture or impurities. Such searching scrutiny guards 
against corrosion, rusting or clogging — assures delivery 
to you, in tip-top condition, of cylinder after cylinder of 
the purest ammonia obtainable. And you'll always get 
prompt deliveries of that good Mathieson Ammonia — 
in 100- and 150-Ib. cylinders—from any of 40 conveniently 
located warehouses. Write for booklet: “Mathieson An- 
hydrous Ammonia”. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Slash Distribution Costs 
. Step Up Sales Volume 


KE ptutomatically 


WITH 


STURDY-BUILT ereictrare 
Ice VENDING STATIONS 


More and more ice merchandisers throughout the 
nation are using automatic ice vending stations to 
turn “off season” slumps into higher profit periods. 

By trimming costly off season truck deliveries to 
a minimum Sturdy-Built Stations carry the winter 
load and they do it more economically. Sturdy-Built 
Stations serve the occasional ice users who account 
for 27% of all station sales; a market which hith- 
erto has been untapped by the ice industry. 


Progressive ice men are out to capture this extra 
27% as well as the “after hour’’ customers. 45% of 
Sturdy-Built sales are made between 4:00 P.M. and 
8:00 P.M. 

It's been tried and has been proved — Sturdy- 
Built sells more ice to more people — more eco- 
nomically — which means greater profits to you, 
for years to come. 


Phone, Wire or Write for Detailed Information. 


IN THE EAST IN THE WEST 
hid 


Hj 
\CtE VENDING MacHings 


5«$ VENDING MACHINE CO. 


ghiond Pork Stotion Lin n Avenue 


Mone w san Jose. Calif 


F.B. DICKINSON CO., 
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Refrigerated Warehousing Industry 


while for the 5-year average, ended 1949, March 1 holdings 
were 317 million pounds. The net decrease of 15 million 
pounds since last month compares with 16 million pounds 
withdrawn last year and average withdrawals of 24 mil- 
lion pounds. Increases in stocks during February of fruil 
juices and purees and orange concentrate countered the 
net withdrawals of most fruit items. 

A greater than average net reduction in stocks of frozen 
vegetables left 305 million pounds in storage on March 1 
During February approximately 35 million pounds o: 
frozen vegetables moved from storage compared with 24 
million pounds normally withdrawn at this time of year 
All frozen vegetable items showed a net decrease in stocks 
since last month. The greatest net change was in the stocks 
of green peas which declined 11 million pounds, followed 
by lima beans with a decrease of 6 million pounds. 

Creamery butter holdings were the second highest on 
record for this time of year, with 94 million pounds in stor- 
age. More than four-fifths of this amount, however, was 
held for the account of Government agencies. Total stocks 
of cheese in storage on the first of the month amounted to 
165 million pounds of which 150 million pounds were 
American Cheddar. Despite a net reduction of 10 million 
pounds in America’s cheese holdings since last month, more 
Cheddar cheese was in storage this month than any March 
1 on record. However, of this record amount, about 20 mil- 
lion pounds were government-owned. Shell egg stocks al- 
most doubled since last month. Total eggs in storage 
amounted to 743 thousands cases, more than half of which 
were stored in the East North Central area. 

Frozen eggs in storage increased to 73 million pounds; 
normally there is a decrease in stocks during this time of 
year. Despite a contra-seasonal increase, frozen egg stocks 
were 18 million pounds below average, but were above the 
stocks of a year ago by 14 million pounds. 

Net withdrawals of frozen poultry from storage during 
February amounted to 37 million pounds—about 54 per- 
cent greater than average for this time of year. Poultry 
in storage on March 1 totaled 259 million pounds, com- 
pared with 131 million pounds in store last year. Govern- 
ment-owned poultry in storage amounted to 6 
pounds. 

Stocks of fowls and turkeys showed the greatest net de- 
crease in stocks during February—the former decreased 15 
million pounds, the latter 10 million pounds. The 128 mil- 
lion pounds of turkeys in storage were the second highest 
March 1 holdings on record; on March 1, 1946, 135 million 
pounds of turkeys were in storage. 

March 1 holdings of beef were below average. The 112 
million pounds reported on hand compares with average 
March 1 stocks of 156 million pounds. Less frozen beef 
was in storage than on any previous March, since 1943. 
Normally, frozen beef in storage on March 1 totals 145 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with 100 million pounds reported 
this month. Pork stocks, down to 574 million pounds on 
March 1, were some 73 million pounds above average for 
this time of year. A year ago, however, pork in storage 
totaled 611 million pounds. Holdings of frozen pork in- 
creased during February to about 2 million pounds thereby 
bringing total on hand to 333 million pounds. Stocks of all 
meats and meat products in storage amounted to 817 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with 903 million pounds of a year 
ago and average March 1 stocks of 793 million pounds. 

Frozen fishery products in storage were reduced by 20 
million pounds since last month leaving 106 million pounds 
in storage on March |. First-of-the-month holdings were 
about equal to the stocks on hand a year ago, but were al- 
most a fifth greater than average March 1 holdings. Stocks 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic regions were al- 
most evenly divided with 25 and 22 million pounds, re- 
spectively. Pacific Coast holdings totaled 18 million pounds. 
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Storage Outlook 


Public cooler storage occupancy decreased during Febru- 
ary at a faster rate than normally expected. During Febru- 
ary, there was a 20 percent reduction in cooler-held com- 
modities, whereas according to the 5-year average (1945- 
49) total weight in coolers normally declined 17 percent 
during this period. With most of the fresh pears and 
apples out of storage, and with the expected into-storage 
movement of shell eggs, public cooler occupancy should 
remain relatively unchanged during the month. However, 
should the storage of shell eggs increase significantly, pub- 
lic cooler occupancy on April 1 would be 1 to 2 points 
above the March 1 level as indicated by the average April 
1 occupancy for the 10-year period ended 1949. 

Public freezer occupancy should continue to decline for 
the next two months. The expected decrease, according 19 
the 5-year average, is 3 points during March, but so far, 
the monthly decline in freezer occupancy has been less 
than average. During January and February, there has 
been a one point decline per month. A like decrease dur- 
ing March would place April 1 occupancy at 73 percent, 
which was the average occupancy level reported on Apri! 
1 for the five-year period ended 1949. 





Cold Storage Stocks of Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables 


HIRTY-SIX percent of the frozen peach, raspberry 

and strawberry stocks classified by warehousemen as 
to container size were in consumer-size packages on Febru- 
ary 1. The ratio of retail containers to the larger-size con- 
tainers has remained at this comparatively high figure since 
September 1949. By comparison, from August 1947, when 
package size data were first collected, up to October of last 
year, the selected fruit items in packages of one pound or 
less averaged only 26 percent of the stocks classified. Cov- 
erage, however, did not change significantly during these 
periods. On the average, about 70 percent of the selected 
fruit items were classified as to package size during each 
of the intervals compared above. 


CoLp SvoRAGE Srocks OF FROZEN FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN 
PACKAGES OF ONE PoUND OR LEss IN STORAGE FEBRUARY 1, 1950 
AND JANUARY 1, 1950 (000 LBs.) 


February 1, 1950 January 1, 1950 
bs. Pet. I Pet. 
5,032 43 
3,939 22 
10,410 43 
2,340 71 
17.820 60 
15,171 71 
9 189 17 
25 650 58 
12,619 8O 


Peaches . 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Asparagus . 
Beans, lima 
Beans, snap 
Corn, sweet 
Peas, green 
Spinach, 13,775 

Total stocks of the six selected frozen vegetable items in 
storage February 1 amounted to 231 million pounds. Of 
this amount, 134 million pounds, or 58 percent, were classi- 
fied as to container size. A little over three-fifths of the 
classified stocks were reported to be in containers of one 
of consumer to larger-sized containers with 8 out of every 
10 pounds of this commodity in storage reported to be in 
pound or less. Spinach continued to show the highest ratio 
the smaller sized containers. The proportion of asparagus 
and snap beans in consumer packages remained about the 
same as last month with 71 percent reported for each of 
these items. Sixty percent of the lima beans, 47 percent of 
the corn and 58 percent of the peas classified were in retail 
containers. These frozen vegetables showed slight in- 
creases over the percentages reported last month which 
were 58, 44 and 56 percent respectively. 
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LILLY 
ICE SIZERS ICE SUPPLIES 


ICIZERS PICKS & TONGS 
CRUSHERS PLANT & DELIVERY SUPPLIES 


Sized ice sales continue to increase in vol- 


First quality supplies play an important part in 
ume and profit. 


reducing the cost of production and delivery of 

Lilly Ice Sizing equipment continues to lead 2 ae see Loss of time and sales caused by the 

the way to more economical production use of makeshift equipment can ruin the profit 
: ue : vere column. 

The Se ee of Lilly ICIZERS You can always depend on top quality equip- 

is a proven tact—kKnown to progressive ice ment from LILLY. 

men throughout the country. 


Place your orders now for needed plant and 
Plan—NOW—+to boost your profits with delivery supplies. Your orders will receive our 
sized ice. prompt attention. 


Write for 4 Write for 
ICIZER A ICE TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
Catalog +300 c = : ; Catalog #101 











Snbeiiclinrne ia newer 


| DRY Pure, Uniform and 
u Dependable, too! 


99.99% MINIMUM ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


To keep your plant operating at top efficiency, make sure 
you use always-uniform Du Pont ‘National’? Ammonia. 
It’s pure—uniform—dry. You get speedy delivery from dis- 
tributing points located all over the country. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Standard of the Refrigeration Industry for 70 Years 
CYLINDER ANHYDROUS 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


COVERING EVERY PHASE OF THE QUICK FREEZING OF PERISHABLE 
FOODS—PREPARATION, PACKAGING, FREEZING, STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION, 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT, OPERATION OF LOCKER PLANTS. 











Frozen Food Packers Plan Extensive 
Work in Research 


LANS for coping with a number of important industry 
 porsthan were developed at Chicago early in February, 
when closed meetings of directors and committees of the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers were held in 
conjunction with the Frozen Food Industry Convention. 
Announcement of these plans was made by L. S. Martin, 
secretary-manager of the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers—who expressed confidence in the ability of 
the industry to make real progress during the coming year 
in overcoming its problems, through the action programs 
developed at the Chicago meetings. 

In the field of food and drug administration standards, 
the Research and Standards Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. K. G. Dykstra, of Birdseye-Snider, devel- 
oped a detailed plan for assembling data on frozen aspara- 
gus and peas with which to formulate an over-all united 
industry position which will be presented when the Food 
and Drug Administration holds hearings on these products. 
Careful preparation of data and the integration of the 
views of all industry factors into a consolidated position 
will go far in assuring that the mandatory standards issued 
will be compatible with the industry’s practices. This pro- 
gram of preparation for standards hearings was approved 
by the N.A.F.F.P. Board of Directors. 


Progress in Grade Problems 


Significant progress in working out a solution to USDA 
grades problems was made at a meeting of the Research 
and Standards Committee with representatives of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Because of persistent problems that 
have confronted many packers as a result of these grades, 
the group attending this meeting agreed to a plan whereby 
copies of proposed grades, prior to their issuance even as 
tentative grades, will be distributed by the Association to 
the industry men for review. In this way, the industry, 
through the Association, will have an opportunity to call 
attention to objectionable features of the grades and pro- 
pose suitable revisions before the grades are issued. In 
addition, USDA has agreed to provide the industry with 
the visual aids used by federal inspectors, in order to pro- 
mote better understanding of the grades by 
industry using the grades 


those in the 
In connection with legislation affecting the frozen food 
industry, the Legislative Committee heard a review of the 
current situation by Chairman O. L. Maxey of 
Farms and perfected plans for action designed to protect 


Seabrook 


the industry’s position on the legislative front. Particular 
attention was given to state legislation because of the grow- 
ing importance of state activities in the frozen food field. 
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The Warehousing and Transportation Committee dis- 
cussed a number of problems in the field of rates and were 
favored with short talks by representatives of the American 
Association of Railroads and of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The A.A.R. representatives described their 
work in attempting to develop an all-purpose refrigerator 
car and their exploration of the feasibility of palletized 
loading of refrigerator cars. The USDA representative 
described the work planned by the Department in the field 
of truck transportation. The committee was expanded to 
include a larger industry representation so that more at- 
tention may be given to transportation problems. 





New Berry Developed for Freezing 


NEW variety of blackberry especially suitable for the 

quick-freezing process has been developed through 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Oregon Ex- 
periment Station. Known as the Olallie, the variety is 
said to retain its bright luster and firm texture through 
freezing or canning. 

The new berry produces high yields of berries that are 
somewhat longer than Boysen and nearly as large. The 
plants are of the vigorous growing, trailing type according 
to agricultural experts. Flavor of the berries that have 
been grown experimentally in California are reported as 
considerably better than Boysen, but in Oregon the flavor 
of the Olallie is not quite as high as that of Boysen in 
some seasons. Limited tests in the state of Washington in- 
dicate the new variety is not hardy in the northern part 
of the state. 

The Qlallie comes from a cross between a Black Logan 
and the Young varieties. Plants are available from com- 
mercial growers in the west, but are not being distributed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 





Canada Relaxes Ban on Frozen Fruits 


Bip Canadian government has relaxed its ban on the 


importation of frozen vegetables from the United 
States. Effective July 1, Canada will permit shipments 
of these products into the country up to a total limit of 
44 percent of the amount imported in 1946-47. The quotas 
also apply to canned vegetables. 

Canada imposed import controls on many products, and 
made outright prohibition of other imports, two years ago 
in a move to conserve dollar exchange. Frozen vegetables 
and dried fruits were among the products entirely barred 
from entering Canada from the United States. Announce- 
ment of the liberalized quotas was made by the Canadian 
embassy in Washington. 
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GUARD AGAINST 
WATER SHORTAGE 


Is YOUR plant dependent upon municipal water supply? 
If so, what assurance do you have against inadequate 


s Be 
service when peak loads create serious water shortages? ‘ R ef ri g e rati 0 n 


Investigate the advantages of installing a Deming Deep 


Well Turbine Pump... Protect YOUR plant against 
water shortage. 


that gives you 
ADVANTAGES 


oly 


DEMING 


= 


TURBINE 
PUMPS 


These highly efficient and dependable 
pumping units are built for wells 4”to 16” 
or larger and in a wide range of capac- 
ities from 15 to 3000 gallons per minute. 


i 


wt 
t 


Many installations of Deming Deep 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 
Well Turbine Pumps are saving up to 
60% on water costs compared with high 


local rates of municipal water works. | 
The Deming Distributor in your area |e wan 
will be glad to discuss details. Ask us a 4 


for preliminary information. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


529 BROADWAY e SALEM, OHIO 1. Provides a “long-life” brine . . . lowest cost in long 
run. 

BULLETIN 4700-8 

Send for this 20-page 


illustrated bulletin . 
which gives complete : 3. Makes your equipment last longer. 


2. Allows safe operation at low temperatures... permits 
quicker freezing. 


details about Deming 4. Easier operation . . . requires less pumping. 
Deep Well Turbine 


Pumps. S. Reduces possibility of costly shut-downs and repairs. 


Available for immediate shipment from more 
than 200 local stock points. 


Free literature on brine maintenance available 
- on request. 
WATER-BEARING 


ED ROCK 
CREVICED ROC SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Frozen Foods 


Frozen Foods Delivered Direct 
From Warehouse 


S OUTHERN DAIRIES, Inc., distributors in the Washing- 
«J ton area for Seabrook Farms Frozen Foods is trying 
an experiment in direct-from-the-warehouse delivery of 
frozen foods to consumers’ homes. The plan has a dual 
purpose: to promote the sale of home freezer cabinets, and 
to relieve the pinch in frozen food storage space in retail 
stores. 

Under the marketing method, the consumer may place 
an order for Seabrook Farms frozen foods through any 
grocer who stocks the brand, or by telephoning the South- 
ern Dairies warehouse, and giving the name of the local 
Seabrook Farms retailer. Orders are delivered to the con- 
sumer by refrigerated truck. 

When a householder agrees to take $10 or more in frozen 
foods at one time and agrees further to pick up the order 
at the warehouse, a total discount of 10 percent of the 
retail price is given on fruits and vegetables, and 5 per- 
cent on fish and poultry. If a $10 order is delivered by 
truck to the consumer’s home, the discounts also apply 
but are reduced to 5 percent on fruits and vegetables and 
2% percent on fish and poultry. 

Retailers are protected under the arrangement by re- 
ceiving a percentage of the value of each delivered order. 
According to Southern Dairies officials, retailers are glad 
to cooperate in the deal because they still “participate in 
the sale,” but are relieved of the necessity of stocking a 
large volume of frozen foods when generally speaking 
they lack adequate cabinet space. 

The initial promotion of the Southern Dairies home de- 
livery plan was made in January and February of this 
year in collaboration with the Washington area stores of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 





Locker Savings Down As Costs Mount 


ECEIPTS of cooperative frozen food lockers the coun- 
try over are, generally speaking, increasing, but in- 
creased income is more than offset by mounting operating 


costs, says the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In Illi- 
nois, for example, income and costs in 1948 follow the 
trend of the 5-year period, 1943-44 to 1945-48, when total 
receipts per locker rented increased 47 percent but oper- 
ating expenses went up 65 percent. 

These facts are revealed in a recent study by L. B. Mann 
and Paul C. Wilkins of the Cooperative Research and Ser- 
vice Division of the Farm Credit Administration. The re- 
sults of this study are available as Miscellaneous Report 
135 entitled, “Frozen Food Locker Cooperatives in Illinois, 
1948." A copy may be obtained from the Farm Credit 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The 36 studied operate 95 locker plants. 
These plants, from studies made in the past 8 years, appear 
to be moving out of a strictly service type business, large- 
ly carried on with farmer patrons, towards semi-commer- 
cial processing and selling operations. 


associations 


The authors conclude that to meet changing conditions, 
including competition, higher costs, and lessened demand 
for rentals, these locker plants need to improve operating 
efficiency, increase volume, reduce costs, expand services, 
and do a much better job of public relations and mer- 
chandising 

Net savings in 1948 averaged $3,277 per association before 
paying income tax and interest and $1,620 after making 
these payments. These compare with $4,463 and $3,152 
respectively in 1947. 
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Mobile Fishing Vessels 
(Continued from page 24) 
heavily loaded pens, is eliminated. More efficient handling 
and unloading practices will prevail. Since frozen fish can- 
not be forked there should be no fork holes in the fish to 


provide an entrance for bacteria or cause discolored spots 
on the fillets. 


Reduction Plants on Shore 


On shore the reduction plants will benefit through an 
augmented supply of waste and the medicinal and indus- 
trial oil plants will again receive a full quota of livers. 
Processing plants and shore labor should benefit even more 
because an adequate supply of frozen stock will always be 
available for filleting. Marketing fluctuations due to either 
a dearth or a glut of landings should be moderated, and 
shore labor in the processing plant should be able to work 
a normal week throughout most of the year. Compared 
with control samples, gutted and iced in the usual manner 
the round fish frozen at sea, according to preliminary tests, 
have a “sea-fresh” taste, a lesser trimethylamine content, 
and possibly may yield a greater recovery in fillets. Con- 
sumers should be offered, therefore, uniformly higher 
quality frozen fillets at no greater price and, conceivably, 
may increase their consumption. 

The most desirable procedures and equipment for freez- 
ing at sea as described remain to be worked out. It is pos- 
sible a vessel may not freeze its entire catch. Economic and 
other considerations may dictate that freezing the first few 
days’ catch is sufficient. This, alone, would simplify the 
equipment necessary and reduce the space required while. 
at the same time, improving the quality of that portion of 
the catch which brings a lower price and often adversely 
affects the market for the higher quality catch made during 
the last days of fishing. 

With so many apparent advantages, and with imports of 
frozen fillets pressing even more threateningly, it would 
seem that freezing at sea, and thawing, filleting and re- 
freezing on shore may become a common practice with the 
accompanying effect of making our groundfish trawlers as 
complete converts to freezing installations as 
tuna clippers. 


our own 





Nearly 4 Billion Dollars Loaned to 
Price Support Program 


T HAS been reported by Ralph S. Trigg, president of 

the Commodity Credit Corporation, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, that $3,947,424,000 was invested in CCC 
price-support programs loans and inventories as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1950, and that the Corporation sustained a net re- 
alized loss of $96,404,000 in carrying out this program dur- 
ing the current fiscal year through January. (The net 
realized loss on the CCC price-support program for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, was $254,000,000.) 

Of the total investment of $3,947,424,000 loans out- 
standing totaled $2,204,023,000 (including $924,903,000 of 
commodity loans held by lending agencies, $972,784,000 
held by the CCC, and $306,336,000 of loans approved but 
not fully processed) while inventories acquired under loan, 
purchase agreement, and direct purchase operations repre- 
sented an investment of $1,743,401,000. 

Price-support operations in corn, wheat, cotton and 
tobacco accounted for the bulk of the loan total. 75,918,088 
pounds of dried eggs valued at $98,116,167 and 100,736,962 
pounds of butter listed at $62,434,199 are included in the 
total. 
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For large scale water cooling... 
Binks Type “K” Towers cut your costs 


Eliminate costly water consumption 
Let a Binks Type "K” heavy-duty, in- 
duced draft tower cut your cooling- 
water costs by reducing water con- 
sumption to the minimum. The same 
cooling water is circulated over and 
over. A small power charge for 
pumping takes the place of a big 


Rotojet Nozzles insure correct fluid 
breakup for maximum heat dispersal. 

Binks Type "K" towers are used 
extensively in connection with large- 
scale air conditioning, refrigeration, 
and related applications. They are 
made in a range of standard sizes 
in both deck-filled and spray-filled 


water bill. models. A Binks engineer will gladly 


help you solve cooling problems. 


Sead today for technical 


bulletins describing Binks Type “K” 
Induced Draft Cooling Towers. Ask for: 
Bulletin 36—Type 2KS Spray Filled 
Cooling Towers (150 to 645 GPM) 
Bulletin 37—Type 2K-W Wood Filled 
Cooling Towers (150 to 495 GPM) 


Assure better performance 

Type “K" cooling towers give high 
cooling efficiency...the correct air 
to water ratio. They create their own 
breezes...are independent of nat- 
ural air circulation. This is a big ad- 
vantage in crowded locations. Binks 

A typical Binks Type 


“K" heavy-duty, Clog-proof Rotojet nozzles are 
induced draft cooling used in both the spray-filled 


Bulletin 39—Heavy-duty Type ’K” 
tower. s s and deck-filled towers. 


Cooling Towers (1000 to 3000 GPM) 


THERE'S A BINKS TOWER 


e 
Binks MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FOR EVERY COOLING JOB 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES @ 3130-38 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














DEPENDABLE 
REFRIGERATION 





The phrase “STERLING DEPENDABLE RE- 
FRIGERATION” is more than a slogan—it’s 
a fact. 


Built with rugged strength for endurance, 
with advanced design for efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation, STERLING Ammonia 
Compressors are the product of more than 
fifty years of “know how” in the manufac- 
turing of refrigeration machinery and equip- 
ment, 


A complete range of sizes insures the correct 
compressor for each application. 


Deliveries are, at present, current—most models of compressors are available 
from stock. 


For complete information, see your nearest STERLING distributor, or write 
the factory. 


REYNOLDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD “Builders of Fine Refrigeration Equipment” MISSOURI 
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The P.M.A. and Refrigerated Warehousing 


(Continued from page 53) 


the letter and spirit of the law. But even if a Congressional 
directive were lacking, the Corporation would still make a 
maximum use of commercial facilities, because such use 
means a broad, flexible type of operation that would other- 
wise be impossible. 


Termination of Leases on Refrigerated Space 


The Department of Agriculture was faced with a short- 
age of cold storage space during the war, when primary 
emphasis was being placed on procurement of food for our 
armed forces and allies. To alleviate this shortage, the De- 
partment in 1942 leased from the City of New York the 
Municipal Terminal Market, located in the Bronx. With 
the shortage of space becoming acute again as we got 
deeper and deeper into the war effort, the Department in 
1944 leased a limestone mine near Atchison, Kansas, which, 
with installation of equipment, became a satisfactory stor- 
age facility. 

On September 20, 1949, Ralph S. Trigg, President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and Administrator of PMA, 
announced that the Corporation was terminating its lease 
on the Bronx market. In making this announcement, Mr. 
Trigg said, “Termination of the lease on this large cold- 
storage warehouse is in line with CCC’s policy of utilizing, 
to the fullest extent possible, private facilities and normal 
channels of trade in carrying on its operations.” Mr. Trigg’s 
statement of policy was completely sincere, you may be 
sure, and it reflects the current policy of PMA and the 
Corporation. 

Now, if it is the policy to turn cold-storage back to the 
private trade, why doesn’t the Corporation terminate its 
lease on the Natural Cooler Storage, the so-called cave, at 
Atchison? Here is why: The Corporation has an investment 
in the cave, including leasehold improvement, machinery, 
and equipment, of over $2,000,000. To get out of the cave 
at this time definitely would not be in the best interests of 
the Government, because it would mean a heavy loss on 
investment. I will say, however, that the Corporation is 
not looking around for any more caves. I will say, too, that 
if the Corporation hadn’t already made an investment in 
the cave, and that if the matter were up for consideration, 
it probably wouldn’t make such an investment today. 

As a matter of fact the Corporation could not decide, on 
its own, to expand Government-controlled cold-storage ca- 
pacity. The amendment to the Charter Act provides that 
‘no refrigerated cold storage facilities shall be constructed 
or purchased except with funds specifically provided bs 
Congress for that purpose.”” I hope I have chased away any 
fears you might have that the Corporation is out to take 
over the coid-storage industry. 

I want to turn now to some general policies of PMA and 
the Corporation with respect to storage, all types of stor- 
age, in commercial facilities 


Selection of Storage Facilities 
Location looms large when it comes to the selection of 
commercial facilities for the storage of CCC-owned com- 


modities. It is the policy to store at the locations which 


offer the most economical transportation and storage costs. 
Where outlets have advance for the 
policy to 


been established in 


disposition of commodities, it is the store as 
closely as possible to the area of use or port of export. 
Where no outlets have been developed, the policy is to 
store as closely as possible to the source of supply in order 
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that handling and transportation costs be held to a mini- 
mum. ; 

When it comes to selecting a warehouse, it is the policy 
to examine those scheduled to store Corporation-owned 
commodities and to make subsequent examinations. In 
examining warehouses, such items as the following are 
checked: The warehouseman must have sufficient resources 
to assure the Corporation that he is financially responsible. 
He must be able to furnish a performance bond by a sepa- 
rate corporate surety. He must furnish a copy of his public 
tariff and regulations. He must know how to store com- 
modities and must keep an eye on the keeping quality of 
the commodities ia his custody. 

The facility must be of sound construction, in good re- 
pair, and be equipped for handling and storing commodi- 
ties. The facility must be under the control of the ware- 
houseman at all times. The insurance rate must not be 
excessive, either for the buildings or commodities. The 
facility rnust not be located near a fire or flood hazard. 
Evidence of licensing must be made available where State 
laws require such licensing. 

The refrigerated warehouse industry proved during the 
war that it could rise to any emergency. It has shown, 
during a rather turbulent post-war period, that it is willing 
to shoulder its responsibilities. I am sure, as we pass 
through a troublesome transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy, that the industry will continue to co- 
operate with government in the common good. Such a 
combination as that, industry and government, ought to be 
an unbeatable team. 





Phoenix Ordinance Regulates Air 
Conditioning Installations 


RAFTING of an ordinance for regulating installations 
to cool buildings and homes by refrigeration evapor- 
ation has been completed at Phoenix, Ariz. The ordinance 
was prepared by a committee representing the cooler and 
refrigeration industry of the Arizona metropolis in col- 
laboration with the Phoenix city engineering staff. Early 
in March the ordinance was under examination by the city 
council preliminary to‘its presentation for discussion at an 
early council session. It is expected that the measure will 
be adopted with only minor changes before early summer. 
Under the provisions of the ordinance, every concern 
and person engaged in installing or servicing cooling 
equipment will have to be licensed and bonded. Provis- 
ion is also made for establishment of a municipal air con- 
ditioning board which will be empowered to conduct 
qualification examinations made mandatory by the ordi- 
nance. The ordinance requires the air conditioning board 
to employ an air conditioning inspector, whose salary and 
expenses are expected to be met out of license fees. His 
duties are outlined in the ordinance as enforcer of the 
statute with respect to standards of equipment, installation 
and operation. 

When the ordinance is officiatly adopted, it will make 
Phoenix the first city in Arizona and the contiguous south- 
western area with such complete regulations for air condi- 
tioning. The first ordinance in Arizona relating to coolers 
was adopted at Yuma in 1947, but it does not go beyond 
forbidding that water from evaporative coolers be allowed 
to run on the ground and form mosquito-breeding pools. 

At one time Phoenix claimed the title of ‘‘Air-condition- 
ing Capital of the World.” It has since admitted, however, 
that the first cooler was installed in 1930 in an Indic, 
Calif., pool hall for the comfort of workmen who were 
building the Los Angeles Aqueduct. 
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STOPS'EM--SHOWS'EM 
SELLS'EM 


PICKWELL ICE PICK VENDOR 
Self Service... Convenient 


HOT SPOTS FOR SALES 
Office... Dock... Station 


Made by the manufacturer of the nationally known 
BEN SPECIAL Ice Picks you have used for years. 
Precision engineered to give unfailing service. Elec- 
trically welded steel body for all-weather operation. 
Hammered aluminum finish, chrome plated frame and 
mechanism. 
Dimensions: Height: 31” 20 Pick capacity. Daily sales average 10-20 Picks per 
Width: 91%" - Depth: 514" day by tests. Picks for vending equipped with Kraft 
Height with Stand: 66” straws for safety and rust preventive. When ordering 
Shipping weight: I icks, please specify ‘For Vending Machines ee. 
haitiinds 48 the, Exclusive quick action non-jamming PATENTED 
Sintte S8 Bi: operation. Double lock panel door. Separate lock for 
Single fete... 99080'en | COR DO 
2-9 lots 37.00 ea. FULLY GUARANTEED 


10 or more . 33.00 ea. ‘ , . 
pei gee 15.00 ea. Distributors Wanted 


All prices f.0.b. our factor. T INIITED ICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


55 BEVERLY ST. BOSTON 14, MASS. 


XL AMMONIA 
COMPRESSORS 


HAVE LONG LIFE and 
DEPENDABILITY 


X L Ammonia compressors are equipped 
with roller bearings—ring plate valves 


—force feed lubrication for slow or high speed 
operation. 


HILGER CHIP ICE 
MANUFACTURING UNITS 
Now available in capacities to make 100 to 3000 pounds 
of ice pr HOUR. For FISH—POULTRY—SAU- 


Also manufacturers of Ammonia Valves SAK . [AET! > ‘EeCCING 
i ah dave ob ts 8 tll gs VEGETABLE PROCESSING 
































For full information and details, write or wire— 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Freon and Ammonia Refrigerating and 
Ice Making Machinery, Ammonia Valves and Fittings. 


1834-54 W. 59th Street CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
Cable Address: “AIRPROENG” Phones: PROSPECT 6-7000 
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Rhode Island To License Refrigeration 
Engineers and Steam Boiler Operators 


EFRIGERATION engineers and steam boiler operators 

in Rhode Island would be licensed by the State De- 
partment of Labor under terms of a bill introduced in the 
Rhode Island Legislature by Senator Raymond A. McCabe, 
Providence. The proposed legislation would authorize the 
state labor director to name a chief examiner at $5,000 a 
year to administer the act. The appointee would have to 
be a practical stationary engineer of not less than ten years’ 
experience. 

Under the bill, no person would be permitted to operate 
or have direct charge of any stationary engine or stationary 
steam boiler of more than 30 hp, or of any refrigerating 
plant of more than 50 ton capacity without first obtaining 
a state license. A five-member board of review to consider 
appeals from decisions of the chief examiner would be 
created in the state labor department. Board members 
would be named by the labor director subject to approval 
by the governor. Violations of the proposed law would be 
punishable by fines of from $10 to $100 for each offense. 





Ice Driver Honored for Safety Record 


y1ICK ANDERSON, a driver for the Crystal Ice and 
x Cold Storage Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., was selected by 
the Arizona Motor Transport Association in February: as 
its “Driver of the Month” in recognition of his safe-driving 
record. 

The refrigeration company employe was honored Feb- 
ruary 15 by 60 association members for having driven 
494,000 miles without an accident. 

A speaker at the presentation of the award was State 
Representative R. H. Wallace, who urged adoption of a 
uniform traffic code in Arizona. Enactment of such a code 
was scheduled to come before a special session of the 
Arizona Legislature which convened in late February. 





Milk Vending Machine in New York 


ILK vending machines, refrigerated coin-operated, 
M are being installed in selected sections of New York 
City on a trial basis. A number of those on trial are re- 
ported to have produced excellent results. If they prove 
as popular as hoped by their sponsors, their use may revolu- 
tionize the delivery of milk, especially to apartment dwell- 
Each machine carries a maximum of 150 paper quart 
containers, and can take any combination 
of coins and make the proper change. 


ers. 


is serviced daily, 


The machines have been developed and produced under 
the direction of the City Milk Company of Maspeth Queens, 
N.Y. The company points out that they offer an advantage 
to the consumer of being able to purchase refrigerated milk 
near the door in the required amount and avoiding the pos- 
sibility of manrdelivered milk standing in doorways for a 


considerable period, 





A.S.H.V.E. To Meet in Canada 


gesture, the American So- 
Ventilating Engineers 
semi-annual meeting in Canada at the 
Hotel in the Muskoka Lakes district, 
Toronto, June 18-21. The Ontario Chapter, To- 
the A.S.H.V.E. will act Programs have 
been prepared to permit presentation of technical papers in 
the morning, with afternoons for boat trips, golf and other 
forms of entertainment. 
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ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 


amercee INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 
433 N. Waller, Chicago 44, Ill. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
Mount Taylor, Secretary, 1706 L St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pres., Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
Emerson A. Brandt, Sec’y, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ICE ]NDUSTRIFS 

ack L. Dawson, 461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
CANADIAN AssociATION oF Ice INDUSTRIES 

Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Secretary, 317 Eglinton Ave., 
Devta States Ice Association 

R. N. Milling, Secretary, Ouachita Bank Bldg., Monroe, La. 
Eastern States Ice Association 

Samuel Freer, Secy.-Treas., 





Toronto, Canada 


12 So, 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLoripa Ice AssociaTION 

Muriel Washburn, Secretary, 1931 Silver St., 
ILtinots AssoctaTiON oF Ice INDUSTRIES 

W. D. Wright, Secretary, Clinton Pure Ice Co., Clinton, Ill. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


INDIANA AssociATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES . . 
Robert W. Walton, Secretary, Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas ASsociaATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
>, A. Berkihiser, Manhattan Ice & Cold Stg. Co., Manhattan, Kans. 
Kentucky Ice MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIATION 
T. King, Secretary, 429 S. Seventh St., Louisville, Ky. 
MICHIGAN Ice INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
Edward W. Jackson, Secretary, 131 E. Kalamazoo Ave., 
« Missou 7 Ice MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIATION 
sphorst, Secretary, 3820 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 
wana States AssociaTion oF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Espy, Secretary, Espy Ice Co., 2229 - 15th St., 
NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION O¥ Ice INDUSTRIES 
Frank Vogelsang, Secretary, W. T. Good Ice Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Denver, Colo. 


New Encvanp Ice Association 
Raymond Wilber, Secretary, 419 Boyleston St., 
New bag a ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
. Ashe, 101 Columbia St., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


NortH Carouina Ice Association 
Lewis H. Powell, Secretary, Capital Ice & Coal Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


NortHwest AssuciaATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 
Ed. H. Shea, Secretary, 2027 N.E. Schuyler, Portland, Oreg. 
Out1o AssociaTION OF Ice INDUSTRIES 


Guy W. Jacobs, Secretary, The Steubenville Ice Co., Steubenville, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF Ice INDUSTRIES : 

W. A. Hadley, Secretary, 242 Key Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paciric Srates Coto STORAGE WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Jack L. Dawson, Secretary, 461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 
SouTH Carouina Ice MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION _ 

Geo. L. English, Secretary, P. O. Box 603, Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTHERN Ick EXCHANGE 

Richard W. Florrid, Secretary, 
SOUTHWESTERN Ice MANUFACTURERS Assc 

P. A. Weatherred, Secy. Counsel, Saovennite Bank Bldg., 
Tennessee Ice MANUFACTUREKS’ ASSOCIATION 

W. E. Harlan, Secretary, Mt. Pleasant Ice Co., Mt. 
Tri-State Association oF Ice INDUSTRIES 

I . Girton, Secretary, 260 Boyce-Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls, S. D 
VirGiniA Ice MANUFACTURERS’ 

H. H. Snyder, Secretary, 
West Vircinta Association OF Ice INDUSTRIES 

E. Dana Smith, Secv., Diamond Ice & Coal Co., 
Wisconsin Association oF Ice INpuUSTRIES 

Paul F, Hoff, Secretary, 1300 East Locust St., 


4 Fourth St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dallas, Texas 


Pleasant, Tenn. 


ASSOCIATION 
Alexandria, Va. 


Charleston, W. \ 


Milwaukee, Wis 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


EASTERN STATES ICE 
April 12-14, 1950 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 
SAMUEL FREER, Secretary 
MOUNTAIN STATES ASSOCIATION OF ICE 
INDUSTRIES 
April 27-28, 1950 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
J. REIMER Espy, Secretary 





ASSOCIATION 
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Do you want 
COST-REDUCING 
Freezing or Cold Storage 


The Niagara “No Frost” Method saves you from 
any loss, delay, shut-down, or diminished efficiency 
from frost on your refrigerating coils, at any time. 
You always get the full capacity that you paid for 
when you bought your refrigerating plant. 

See how this means money savings. You run with 
higher suction pressures and lower head pressures, 
saving power. Your wear and tear and maintenance 
is lower; you save the loss of production and the labor 
used in defrosting periods. You save the power that 
is wasted when refrigeration is supplied through coils 
that are frost-coated. 

The Niagara “No Frost Method” is not just a means 
of defrosting. It is a means of operating refrigeration 
without the formation of frost at any time, reducing 
costs, quickly paying for itself. 

There are hundreds of successful ‘No Frost” users 
who say it is saving money, increasing production and 
improving quality for them every day . . . in every 
type of refrigeration installation requiring temper- 
atures below freezing . . . in food freezing, ice cream, 
cold storage and in special industrial applications 


Write for Niagara Bulletin No. 105 
for further information 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
Dept. 1R 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
District Engineers in Principal Cities 
INDUSTRIAL COOLING mAYB TEATING @ DRYING 
TARA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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“I depend on [" 
BARRETT B 


“Yes, I always buy Barrett Standard 
Anhydrous Ammonia. I know from 
long experience that the name Barrett 
means unexcelled purity, consistent 
high quality and dependable service. 


“IT never worry or fret after I place 
my order. My shipments arrive on 
time... the cylinder valves are in good 
working condition ...and Barrett picks 
up empties promptly. 


“When I need help on a technical 
problem, I get the expert advice of 
Barrett’s trained technicians, without 
charge or obligation. Barrett is the name 
to remember when you need ammonia!”’ 


Carrell stanoaro 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Available in 150, 100 and 50-pound cylin- 
ders for speedy delivery from stock points 
conveniently located from coast to coast. 


t agen 
© TS ee OP 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
4528 South Broadway, St. Louis 11, Mo. 
*Reg US. Pat. OF 











NEW PLANTS AND IMPROVEMENTS | 














OBITUARY 





Information periaining to proposed new Plants, utilizing refrigerating equipment, as 
well as impt and reh of existing plants. News items 
of such new plants and additions is invited for publication in this department. 





ARKANSAS 


Paragould, Ark.—The Paragould Ice Co. has installed a 
JB2-12 Polar Junior Station and two model No. 14 Polar 
vendors. 

CANADA 
Montreal, Que.—H. Brunelle, 


ton ice plant, also J. A. 
al ice plant. 


Ltd. is building a new 60 
Th bault Co. is erceting an addition- 


CALIFORNIA 


Watsonville, Calif—The Pajaro Valley Cold Storage Co. 
here is increasing its facilities to provide storage of 100,000 
additional boxes than the present total of 350,000 contain- 
ers. Cost of improvements including construction and 
equipment will be approximately $100,000. 


GEORGIA 
Monroe, Ga.—The Monroe Ice Commission recently de- 


cided to spend $7,000 for new equipment and improve- 
ments for the municipally owned ice plant. A new aux- 


iliary compressor unit will be installed which will enable | 


an increase in the daily capacity of 15 tons up to 17 tons 

lce storage rooms will be remodeled so that overnight cold 

storage facilities will be made available to the public. 
IOWA 


Heil Company 
vendors. 


Burlington, Iowa—The 
three model No. 20 Polar 


has_ installed 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Watertown, Mass.—Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., here, is adding a new section to its plant 
to increase the total refrigerated space by 75 percent. It is 
divided into two-thirds freezer and one-third cooler space 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Mich.—Two model No. 14 cake ice vendors and 
two model No. 14 Polar bag ice vendors will be in opera- 
tion for Consumer’s Public Service Company here. 

Detroit, Mich.—Grand Trunk Warehouse and Cold Stor- 
age’Co., 1821 Ferry Ave., is erecting a new refrigerated 
warehouse addition to the present building to contain 
freezer storage space and modern, quick-freezing facilities 
William J. Lamping, general manager, announced. The 
addition will be used primarily for those requiring refrig- 
erated storage and shipping facilities on one floor. 


MINNESOTA 


Excelsior, Minn.—Kemps Ice Cream Co. installed a 
model No. 2212 Polar station with vendors for cake and 
bag ice at the Skelly Station here. 

* Minneapolis, Minn.—The Cedar Sanitary Ice Company 
recently installed a model No. 2010 Polar station with three 
vendors at 50th and France here and Models No. 2615 Polar 
stations at Excelsior, Mound and Chaska. The Excelsior 
and Mound installations are equipped to vend cake and 
bag ice. 

TEXAS 


Harlington, Tex—The Central Power 
stalled a Polar Cooler and a model No. 
here. 


& Light Co. in- 
150 Polar Cabinet 


WASHINGTON 


Cashmere, Wash.—A cold storage and packing unit to 
hold 600.000 boxes of apples, 100,000 boxes of winter pears 
and 1500 tons of Bartlett pears annually is being planned 
here. Basil Sutton, manager of the Cashmere Fruit Grow- 
ers’ union said the plant is expected to be in readiness 
for the 1950 fruit crop grown by the 90 members of the 
association 
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Francis Joseph Gilmore 


HE death of Francis Joseph Gilmore, refrigeration en- 

gineer and manager of the Southwestern Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., Yuma, Ariz., occurred at his home February 8 
following a long illness. He was 56 years old. Mr. Gil- 
more was born in Coscob, Conn. and came to Yuma 26 
years ago. He was a member of the local Elks Lodge, the 
Yuma Volunteer Fire Department and the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Mabel Gilmore, a son James of Yuma, and two 
daughters Mrs. Frances Barmore of Yuma and Mrs. Mil- 
dred Phillips of Somerton. 





Herman B. Hausheer 


HE death of Herman B. Hausheer, manager of the 

Index Coupon and Supply Co., and the Service Print- 
ing Co., La Porte, Ind., occurred February 19 at the Holy 
Family Hospital, La Porte. Mr. Hausheer who was 60 
years of age had been ill for a year. He became manager 
of the coupon and printing business about nine years ago 
and had been employed by the company for about 20 years. 
He was born in La Porte and lived in that city all of his 
life. He was a member of the Christian Church, the 
Masonic Lodge and the Musicians Union. He was a mem- 
ber of the La Porte City Band for more than 40 years and 
during that time had toured the country as a cornetist in 
various bands. 





Edward L. Fitzgerald 


HE death of Edward L. Fitzgerald, secretary of the 
Hygeia Ice Co., 305 E. 80th St., New York City, from 
its formation in 1898 until his retirement two years ago, 
occurred in the Central Park West Nursing Home March 1. 
He was 80 years old. Mr. Fitzgerald started in the ice busi- 
ness in 1880 as a member of the Fitzgerald Bros. Ice Co. 
Sometime later the company merged with the American Ice 
Co. to form the Hygeia Co. 
His widow, Mrs. Mary Mullin Fitzgerald, died last July. 
Surviving are two daughters, the Mildred 
Edythe Fitzgerald. 


Misses and 





Mal A. Smith 


T HE death of Mal A. Smith, president of Mal Smith & 
Sons, ice manufacturers and distributors, Covington, 
Tenn., occurred February 21. He was 80 years old. In 
1902 he opened an ice business in Covington which he 
continued to operate until the time of his death. Plants 
were located at Covington, Brownsville, Crosstown and 
Bolton. Mr. Smith was vice-president of the Tipton 
County Farmers Union Bank. He is survived by his 
widow, four sons and one daughter. 





Walter Dobbins 


“HE death of Walter Dobbins, Greenville, S. C., presi- 
T dent of the Textile Ice & Fuel Company occurred at his 
home March 13. Mr. Dobbins, who was 67 years old, had 
been ill about a year. He was born in Anderson, S. C. and 
moved to Greenville in 1924. He was a past president of 
the South Carolina Ice Manufacturers’ Association, and for 
many years was active in the affairs of that organization. 
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magazine. 

Three sizer screens, running on roller 
bearing in counter-balancing action, 
operate without vibration. Screen 
openings, 144”, 4” and %”. Shaker 
motor 4 H.P. Processes 175 lbs. of 
ice per minute, 

Slow revolving 

drum, 12 large 

teeth, hold 

snow to abso- 

lute minimum. 

Removable 

plate on side 

of crusher so 

teeth can be 

changed easily 

and quickly. 

Five grate ad- 

justments to 

help size ice be- 

fore it reaches 

sizing screen. 


and galvanizing. 
F.O.B. Mineral Wells, Texas 





INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


WITH REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
AUTOMATIC 


LOADER SHAKER SIZER 


This new Bateman unit, incorporating revo- 
lutionary design that eliminates vibration 
on frame of shaker, assures added years of 
service and economy. One man can keep 
unit in operation, bagging and loading 


LOW PRICE: Complete with motors, switches 


$1,295 


GALVANIZED AT NO EXTRA COST BY DUPONT 
BRIGHT ZINC ELECTRO PROCESS 


Write Today for More Information 


BATEMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., INC. 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 








CAUSES 
Causes of High Power Costs in 
Refrigeration Plants 


NON-CONDENSABLE AND FOUL 
GASES. 


Cause excess head pressure and 
reduced capacities 


WATER AND OIL IN THE SYS- 
TEM. 


Lowers capacity by raising the 
boiling point of liquid refriger- 
ant 


DIRTY CONDENSERS. 

Scale raises condensing pressure 
and lowers capacity 

SUPER - HEATED REFRIGERANT 
DISCHARGE GAS. 

Keeps discharge pressure high— 
increases power consumption 


REX 
REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT 
PROTECTS YOU 
AGAINST 
HIGH POWER COST 


SOLUTIONS 
Solutions—Cut High Power Cost 
with this Rex Equipment 
REX AIR PURGER. 

Removes all non-condensable 
gases. Holds down head pres 
sure 

REX EXTRACTOR. 

Rernoves compressor oil and wa 
ter vapors in the discharge line 


REX TUBE CLEANING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Electrically driven. Cuts clean- 
ing time to 4 of hand scrap- 
ing 

REX SUPER-HEAT EXTRACTOR. 


Removes super-heat, lowering 
discharge pressure 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN LOWERING YOUR POWER 
COSTS AS MUCH AS 20% —WRITE ... 


REX ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 
Qklehame City, Oklahoma \ 
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Smooth Bends 
Perfect Welds 


Exact Measurements 


For over sixty years, the National 
Pipe Bending Coils have proved 
their quality in Ice and 


Refrigeration plants 








New Aquatower 
Improvements 
Jepartment 1 


AND IMPROVED in thi 


urnished by the manu 


NEW | 
EQUIPMENT 


MACHINERY-APPLIANCES- PROCESSES 


HE Marley Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers of water cooling towers, 
nozzles, and DriCoolers, announces 
that the new 1950 Aquatower line will 
have an additional size plus improve- 
ments on all models. A 20-ton Aqua- 


| 
2r of the article 
described and 1s not 


to be construed as the 


eral Electric Company, Bloomfield, 
N. J. The patent is the fourth to be 
awarded to Berry. 

The valve system is designed for 
air conditioning installations which 
are equipped with full automatic 
year-around control where _ the 
changeover from heating to cooling, 
and vice versa, will be accomplished 
by reversing the direction of flow. 
Highly flexible, the system permits 
occupants to adjust the thermostats 
for any temperature desired, either 
heating or cooling, without limita- 
tion by a fixed differential between 
heating and cooling. 

Berry has been with General Elec- 
tric since 1927, and since 1930 has 
held various positions in the Air Con- 
ditioning Department, including de- 
sign, commercial and field engineer- 
ing assignments. He is currently 
manager of the consulting engineer 


Patent Awarded on 
Regulating Valve 


A PATENT covering a reversible 
regulating valve for year-around 


Showing cut-a-way Aquatower ex- 
hibited at Southwest Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, Dallas, Texas. 


air conditioning systems has recently 
been awarded to R. U. Berry of the 
Air Conditioning Department, Gen- 


and architect relations section of the 
department. He graduated from Am- 
herst in 1925 and in 1927 was awarded 
a B.S. degree in electrical engineering 
by M.I.T. He is a member of the 
A.S.H.V.E., the A.S.R.E., and A.I.E.E. 


tower will be available to meet the 
increasing demand for this size unit. 
Interiors of all towers will be lined 
with a thick coating of rubber to 
make the interior of the tower im- 
(Continued on page 74) 





Sales and Reorganizations 


Blytheville, Ark.—The Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 
with headquarters here has sold five ice plants and storages 
for $125,000. The plant at Osceola was sold to C. W. Wat- 
son, ice dealer there. The Leachville and Monette plants 
were purchased by Hubert Reid, former manager of the 
Osceola plant, and Dr. George Cone of Osceola. Plants at 
Piedmond and Poplar Bluff, Mo., were sold to Fred B. 
Hanks. Plants at Blytheville, Walnut Ridge, Caruthers- 
ville, Mo. and Kennett Mo., were retained by the company. 


Butler, Ga.—J. Lawson Wilson assumed ownership and 
management recently of the Butler ice plant which was 
purchased by him from G. C. Davis. Important improve- 
ment in the property is being made. 


Hattiesburg, Miss—-The Hub Ice Co. has been sold to 
the Southeastern Ice Corp. of Birmingham, it was an- 
nounced by R. A. Wilson, general manager of the South- 
eastern. A. D. Knight, who has managed the Hub Ice 
Co. for the past ten years, will continue as manager. 


Silver City, N. M.—The Community Public Service Co., 
fight and power utility serving this city and the Grant 
county mining district, has sold its ice manufacturing plant 
to Fred H. Miller of Amarilla and Paul D. Hosman of 
Laguna Beach, Calif. J. E. Seal of Silver City will be the 
manager. 


Galveston, Tex.—The water plant and distribution sys- 
tem of the Dickinson Ice & Fuel Co. has been purchased 
by the Galveston County Water Control and Improve- 
ment District No. 1. The purchase price was $122,000, ac- 
cording to a deed filed in county clerk’s office here. 
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Icy Items 


Wichita, Kans.—A 5 percent dividend was declared re- 
cently by the Independent Ice and Locker Co., 215 West 
Central. This was in addition to a 10 percent dividend an- 
nounced for the last quarter of 1949. 


El Paso, Tex.—The name of Globe Mills, Inc., was 
changed to Globe Ice Co., at a directors’ meeting recently 
The change was made because the company’s sole business 
is the manufacture and sale of ice for railroad car refrig- 
eration. It formerly included the cotten mill and the flour 
and feed mill. The concern was founded in 1908. A 10-year 
renewal of the railroad icing contract with the Pacific 
Fruit Express Co. and the Southern Pacific Railroad has 
recently been approved. 





Fires and Accidents 


St. Louis, Mo.—Damage to the extent of about $3,000 
was caused by the explosion of a 15-ton ammonia com- 
pressor followed by a fire at the City Products Corp. ice 
plant on San Francisco Ave. The room and surrounding 
area was filled with ammonia gas when the force of the 
explosion in the engine room broke glass in nearby 
windows in the plant. The fire was confined to a portion 
of the boiler room, 





New Incorporation 


Osceola, Ark.—Articles of incorporation were filed with 
the office of the Secretary of State at Little Rock, March 
6, 1950, by the Osceola Ice & Storage Co. Incorporators: 
T. A. Steed, Wirt Steed and Dave S. Laney. 
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OHIO SPECIAL ICE CANS 


La. mete enti 


Double Riveted 
Welded 


Integral Tube Cans 
Arctic Pownall Cans 
Can Baskets 
Condenser Trough 


Industrial Trucks 
and Trailers 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
NILES « « Established 1902 » » OHIO 











THE INDEX LINE ma 4 6CEMCO 
ICE DEALERS SUPPLIES a Double Gig Ice Hoist 


Fast - Sturdy - 
Only the Highest Quality Merchandise Dependable - 
and efficient service necessary for the 


proper and profitable operation of your : 
business. Write for our 1950 catalog. Send for details 


(—-_ THE CAPITAL 
einen haa Hmmm ELEVATOR & MFC. CO. 


? ao 424 W. Town St. 
ee ee rm Columbus 8, Ohio 














DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN =m: 
EVAPORATING COIL = 
* Saues Space 


* Saves Coat o 
CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
SALES AGENCIES SOLICITED ' 
— F, St 70 Ft.x 90 Ft. tt Ft. High 
reezer Storage— x Xm . Hi 
DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY One of 4 floors Similarly equipped with DIMCO a. 


2615 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. The Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 72) 


pervious to corrosion. A new quiet, 
deep pitch fan is used which operates 
at one half the usual speed. The rub- 
ber lining plus the slow speed fan 
gives unusually quiet operation. 
Aquatowers are a packaged prod- 
uct, completely assembled, ready to 
go. They are sized from 3 to 50 tons. 
Aquatowers still have the open dis- 
tribution basin, redwood filling from 
top to bottom, totally enclosed motors 
and complete basin fixtures. They are 
carried in stock in many principal 
cities or are available for immediate 
shipment from any of the four Marley 
Factories. Request Bulletin AQ-50. 


Iced Juice Dispenser 


NEW iced juice dispenser particu- 
é larly applicable to the restaurant 
trade is now being produced by ihe 
Ihle Manufacturing Co. Ice manufac- 
turers who merchandise ice using ap- 
pliances will find this dispenser pro- 
vides an additional market for sized 
ice, and dispenses liquids at the 
proper temperature without involv- 
ing the cost of expensive mechanical 
refrigerating equipment. 
The dispenser has eye appeal, being 
made of stainless steel, and the trans- 
parent frosted plastic makes for per- 


New Ihle Iced Juice dispenser 
74 


fect visibility of the juice, and gives 
the dispenser the “tall cool” look. It 
is light in weight and requires a mini- 
mum of counter space. It measures 
8 inches in width and weighs about 
20 pounds. It is easy to clean, to re- 
fill and to move around. Capacity of 
the dispenser is about 2 gallons. 
Juices are agitated by the use of a 
small motor. 


Valve-Sizing Charts 


IQUID and gas valve-sizing charts, 

4 covering the ranges of 0.02 to 
10,000 gallons per minute and 1 to 
100,000 pounds per hour respective- 
ly, have been published by Fischer 
and Porter Company. The _ liquid 
valve-sizing chart takes into account 
the difference between pressure drop 
across the valve and across the valve 
ports alone, liquid viscosity and spe- 
cific gravity in determining port area 
and valve size. The gas valve-sizing 
chart takes into account inlet and 
outlet absolute pressures, gas speci- 
fic gravity and temperature. Copies 
can be obtained from Fischer & Porter 
Co., Dept. 7007, Hatboro, Pa. 


Kramer Trenton Announces 
New Unit Coolers 


*T°HE development of a new line of 

unit coolers known as the Kay- 
Tee Unit has been announced by the 
Kramer Trenton Co. These units 
cover seven sizes, which will balance 
a range of compressors from %4 to 2 
hp. These coolers, it is claimed, offer 
more economical operation, resulting 
from a newly patented Kramer fin 
and tube construction (Patent No. 


One of the new Kay-Tee units made 
by Kramer-Trenton Co. 


2,462,511). The new surface has effi- 
cient heat transfer characteristic. The 
tubes are closely spaced with a small 
fin overhang. This results in a low 
fin to tube ratio and a high heat 
transfer factor. The tubing of each 
row is made of one continuous length 
with no joints. The tubing is bent to 
its proper shape and inserted into the 
fins through a slot. The return. bends 
of one end are flattened to facilitate 
this operation. The tubing is then 
expanded under 3000 lbs. hydraulic 
pressure to fix a perfect thermal bond 
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between fin and tube and at the same 
time the flattened return bends are 
reexpanded to normal size. 

A new method of multicircuiting is 
used which insures full capacity of 
the coi]. Since the coils are designed 
for normal pressure drop, standard 
expansion valves can be used. It is 
not necessary to use expansion valves 
with external equalizers. The Kay- 
Tee Units are not supplied with ex- 
pansion valves. All the units have a 
built-in heat exchanger. Provisions 
are made for easy mounting of the 
expansion valve bulb at the proper 
location by extending a loop of the 
suction line outside of the unit. The 
loop is located between the coil and 
the heat exchanger, which is the rec- 
ommended position for the feeler 
bulb. 


Bulletin Describes 
Heat Exchange Coils 


HE publication of Bulletin 41, 

“Binks Type ‘D’ Evaporative Heat 
Exchange Coils” has been announced 
by the Binks Mfg. Co. These coils 
are utilized singly or in multiples to 
provide a “closed-type” cooling sys- 
tem for numerous commercial appli- 
cations, handling a variety of liquids. 
They are popular for cooling Diesel 
and gasoline engine jacket water and 
similar applications. 





The louvers in this standard Binks 
natural draft cooling tower have 
been removed to show the placement 
of the Type “D” heat exchange coils 
in relation to the spray distributing 
system at the top. 


The liquid to be cooled is circulated 
through the heat exchanger in a 
closed circuit. The heat exchange 
coils are cooled by the showering ac- 
tien of raw water sprayed over the 
tube surfaces. The tubes in Binks 
coils are staggered for maximum sur- 
face exposure. 
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NOZZLES ¢ DROP TUBES @ CAN DOGS @ CAN FILLERS © BLOWERS @ BRACKETS @ BAGS @ HOISTS 
GET THE BEST FOR YOUR MONEY 


ial, cat_prction-machined sit ogitation yy lVitation 


mOoa—e 


sible clear raw water ice. 


For 15 years we have been serving the ice industry. Our dependable 
equipment gives satisfactory performance and keeps down operating costs. 


Conservative prices. Write Wire Phone 
If you don’t know us yet, investi- 
gate our facilities. If you already ICE PLANT 
know us, send your order now for EQUIPMENT Co., Inc. 


prompt shipment. 2543 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


enwmmmoncr~An 
CW Md ee ako a oe 








( NO OTHER 
BLOWERS and MULTI-STAGE COMPRESSOR 


EXHAUSTERS | woe siower VALVE 


for OFFERS YOU 


AirandGas { r ALL OF THESE 

* bennisay ADVANTAGES 
io Si ‘ 

Lower power costs. 
Centrifugal type ; Increased capacity. 
Single and multi-stage 4 . OSSVALVES are indispensable 
¥2 Ib. to 7 Ibs. pressure Elimination of for use where loads are heavi- 
Bip OM hp. enforced shutdowns est — where safety and reliabil- 

due to _— ity are paramount. They run 
CORP EMER Seren smoothly — with less power 
—at higher speeds — without 








Since back in the ’90’s, these trustworthy Blowers and ree 
Exhausters have been faithfully serving American indus- Safe -_ wary overheating. You can replace 
try—for agitation and aeration—for combustion— for th 


your compressor your present valves with 
cooling and ventilating—for gas and acid production— pe ‘ VossVALves without any change 


for conveying—and numerous other applications having Increased net profits. in your compressor. 
various pressure and vacuum requirements. 


> " : : For We will be gladto sub- 
If you have a problem in handling air or gases of various Better mit estimates, if you 


densities, temperatures or chemical compositions, write will send us the name, 


‘ bore, stroke and speed 
today for latest bulletin, B-5, on Lamson Blowers and Performance font Ge ona 


Exhausters. ‘Voss ammonia compressors al > 
OSS of any type or size. \ >” 
LONG LIFE . 
BLOWER 
LAMSON Corp. BIVISION COMPRESSOR VALVES 
5912 1 St. S a ee ast 144th Street 
alice yee ee J. H. H. VOSS CO., Tale NEW YORK $4, § Y 











PITTSBURGH 
Nir Hessurcieed COILS 


Electrically welded, continuous; Air-Pressure-Tested while sub- 
merged in water. Built to your specifications. Send for new Coil 
Data Book and let us quote. 


Welded Headers—Welded Ammonia Receivers 
Accumulators—Pipe Coils—Bends—Boilers Tubes 


Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & eaaoltate Company 


61 BRIDGE STREET, ETNA , PITTSBURGH 
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Type “D” coils are available by 
themselves or complete with a Binks 
natural or mechanical draft tower. 
Bulletin 41 gives complete data in- 
cluding dimensions, total effective 
surface, and weights for 17 coil sizes. 
Drawings and photographs illustrate 
the construction and use of the Type 
“PD” coils. Copies of the Bulletin are 
available upon request from the 
Binks Manufacturing Co., 3122 Car- 
roll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


New Precision 
Hydraulic Relief Valve 


NEW cartridge type of hydrau- 
4 lic relief valve has been an- 
nounced by the Hydraulics Division 
of Pantex Manufacturing Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. This valve, which meets 
or exceeds government standards as 
set up by specification AN-V-lb for 
army and navy aeronautical use, also 
offers many new design possibilities 
for industry where precision hydrau- 
lic controls are required. 


Panes wanerac 





The Pantex High-Precision, Cart- 


ridge Hydraulic Relief Valve — 
HPLV-D1. This ts the industrial 
type valve ported for 3% in. pipe 
thread. 


Available for pressure settings 
ranging from 100 to 5,000 Ibs. per sq. 
in., the new valve opens and closes 
within a 7 percent differential. Even 
smaller operating differentials can 
be had for special applications if re- 
quired. Constant repeat accuracy is 
assured by the unique “in balance” 
design of the valve. Full load shocks 
and surges do not disturb the valve’s 
“in balance” operation 
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The Pantex Precision Relief Valve 
is silent and entirely free from squeal 
and chatter. The unusual design 
eliminates wire draw and provides 
high volume flow at all pressures. 
This frequently permits the use of a 
smaller unit, thus conserving weight, 
space and costs. 


Data sheets, together with descrip- 
tive literature, sizes and specifica- 
tions are available without obliga- 
tion on direct request. Inquiries 
should be made to the attention of 
the Hydraulics Division, Pantex 
Manufacturing Corp., Pawtucket, R.I. 





MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Baker Reorganizes 
Sales Office 


I AKER Refrigeration Corporation, 
South Windham, Me., is discon- 
tinuing contracting operations in 
Omaha and St. Louis in accordance 
with new sales policies and distri- 
butors are being appointed to handle 
all Baker sales, service and contract- 
ing work in these areas. The Central 
Ice Machine Co., will be the Omaha 
distributor and the St. Louis distri- 
butorship plans will be announced 
soon. 

Present Baker contracting 
branches on the West Coast located in 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles will not be changed due 
to the geographic location and the 
specific types of business served in 
these particular areas. The United 
States is now divided into four 
regions and will be in direct charge 
of the Regional Manager who will 
guide the activities of the District 
Managers in each region. 

The Northeastern Region will in- 
clude the South Windham, New York 
and Washington-Philadelphia Dis- 
tricts, W. W. Woodroof is manager of 
this region, and will also cover the 
South Windham District including 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, North- 
ern Connecticut and portions of New 
York state. 

The New York District includes 
New York City, Long Island, South- 
ern Connecticut and Northern New 
Jersey. H. H. Paltridge is District 
Manager and with his staff, will 
cover this area from Baker’s New 
York headquarters at 103 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Washington-Philadelphia Dis- 
trict includes Southern New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia and 
Eastern West Virginia. E. J. Uhthoff 
becomes manager of this District and 
offices will be maintained at 1728 
‘L” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Baker’s Southern Region includes 
the Atlanta and Dallas Districts. D 
P. Mandery now becomes manager 
of this region. Mandery will still con- 
tinue to actively cover the Dallas 
District including Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. Atlanta 
District will be managed by B. W. 
Embry from offices at 955 Deckner 
Ave. S. W., Atlanta. This district 
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covers North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Central Region will have head- 
quarters in St. Louis. This region in- 
cludes the Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and Omaha districts. John L. 
Bodine is manager and will also 
cover the Chicago district which in- 
cludes Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Western Michigan and Northern 
Indiana. A new Cleveland district has 
been set up and will cover Ohio, 
Eastern Michigan, Western West Vir- 
ginia and portions of Kentucky. 

Harry Materne, formerly Baker 
sales representative in the St. Louis 
area is promoted to district manager 
and will center his activities in that 
area covering Eastern Missouri, 
Southern Illinois, Western Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Southern 
Indiana. 

The Omaha District will cover 
areas of Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Kansas, 
Western Missouri, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. Lorimer Dunlevy who has been 
branch manager at Baker’s Omaha 
contractin goperation is promoted to 
district manager of that area. 

The Baker Pacific Region will re- 
main unchanged. Charles Hollings- 
worth is manager of Los Angeles dis- 
trict; Ross Rathbun is manager of 
Sdn Francisco district and Vince 
Kauffman is manager of the Seattle 
district. 

Midwest Warehouse 

To facilitate deliveries of Baker’s 
products, a St. Louis Warehouse is 
being set up and will serve all mid- 
western distributors. It is planned to 
stock for immediate delivery, Baker 
compressors, packaged air condition- 
ing units and other air conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment manu- 
factured by Baker in its South Wind- 
ham Plant. 

Due to expanded sales efforts and 
influx of orders on packaged air con- 
ditioners and Baker’s smaller type 
Freon and ammonia compressors, 
Saker will continue to manufacture 
ammonia compressors in Omaha. A 
new Baker Parts Depot is to be set up 
immediately in Omaha at 5014 South 
24th St. Here a large assortment of 
parts for the present and former 
models of both Freon and ammonia 
compressors will be maintained. 
Charles Knox will have general su- 
pervision of the Omaha manufacturing 
operations and the Omaha parts depot. 
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Harry Cooling Towers 
Opens New York Office 


ARRY COOLING TOWERS, Inc., 

manufacturers of water cooling 
equipment, with headquarters in 
Doylestown, Pa., has opened a New 
York office at 125 Cedar Street for 
sales, engineering and service opera- 
tions. 

The New York office of the 50- 
year-old firm will be headed by Mor- 
ton H. Staub, whose appointment as 
vice president in charge of sales, ef- 
fective immediately, was also an- 
nounced by J. Barton Harry, presi- 
dent of the company. 

“It is, of course, more than a coin- 
cidence that the Harry Company has 
decided to open an office in New 
York at a time when the city’s water 
problems are more serious than at 
any time in history,” Mr. Staub said. 

Pointing out that industry con- 
sumes about 27 per cent of the city’s 
water supply, Mr. Staub declared 
that many millions of gallons per day 
could be saved through the installa- 
tion of efficient water cooling equip- 
ment. 


Creamery Package Elects 
Lehrack Exec. Vice-Pres. 


B. LEHRACK was elected execu- 
* tive vice-president of The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company, at 
a Directors’ meeting March 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement from G. E. 
Wallis, president of the Company. 
Mr. Lehrack started with Creamery 
Package in 1919 as a salesman for the 
firm’s Kansas City branch. In 1926 
he organized his own business, the 
Lehrack Ice Cream Co. of Wichita 
Falls, Texas; he later consolidated 
Lehrack-Ferguson Dairy Products 
Co., and in 1929 sold to Carnation 
Company, becoming Supervisor of 
Carnation’s fresh milk and ice cream 
division operations in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Iowa. In 1935, he 
returned to The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company, Chicago. 


York Corporation 
Appoints Distributors 


HE appointment of four new dis- 

tributors has been announced by 
York Corporation, manufacturers of 
air conditioning and_ refrigeration 
equipment, according to John R. 
Hertzler, vice-president and general 
sales manager. 

They are: The Calecasieu Lumber 
Co., 201 W. 2nd St., Austin, Tex.; the 
Clayton C. Smith Co., 702 Mulberry 
St., Williamsport, Pa.; the Hawes 
Electric Co., 333 Washington Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va.; and the Modern- 
ized Equipment Co., 922 Race St., 
Cincinnati, O. 

In announcing the new appoint- 
ments, Mr. Hertzler said that “al- 
though York’s completed sales dur- 
ing 1949 exceeded $50,000,000, tne 
largest in the industry, we are look- 
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‘from the Ice Plant | 


with INDUSTRIAL 
Water Demineralizer 


A typical two-bed Industrial 

Water Demineralizer. Standard models 
available with capacities up to 

1000 gph. Special units of any ca- 
pacity engi ed to requir 








Here’s how it works... <° 


Instead of running ordi- 
nary city water into the 
freezing tanks, it is passed 
through the Industrial de- 
mineralizer where beds of 
ion-exchange resins re- 
move the dissolved miner- 
al salts—delivering the 
chemical equivalent of 
pure water. 





With this pure water 
there are no minerals to deposit in the core—so the whole core-pulling 
operation is eliminated. Furthermore, the amount of ice which cracks 
in the cans is appreciably reduced. And the transparency of the whole 
cake is improved— your customers will notice the difference and like it. 


It's easy to find out how to get this big bonus from your ice plant. 
Send us an analysis of the water you are using, the quantity you need, 
and at what rate (gallons per hour). We will send you complete in- 
formation on demineralized water, estimate of costs, performance data, 
etc. Better look into it right away. 


FILTERS PUMPS CORROSICN TESTING APPARATUS 
Pressure Type Centrifugal Salt Fog » Humidity 


INDUSTRIAL FILTER & PUMP mre. co. 


1635 West Carroll Avenue RUBBER DIVISION WATER 
Chicago 12, Illinois Vulcanized Linings + Molded Products DEMINERALIZERS 


. 
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ing forward to a substantial growth 
of our dealer organization in 1950. 
For the first time in history a com- 
plete line of hermetically sealed 
equipment is available, which, be- 
cause of ease of installation and ap- 
plication, broadens the market con- 
siderably beyond the commercial 
uses in which air conditioning has 
met with greatest public acceptance.” 


Stanton Cited 
By General Electric 


"T°HE late Myles J. Stanton of the 
Air Conditioning Department, 
General Electric Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., is listed among the 47 
winners of the Charles A. Coffin 
Award for work of outstanding merit 
during 1949, the company’s highest 
honor to employees. The award, re- 
cently presented to his wife, Mrs. 
Florence Payne Stanton, at cere- 
monies in Bloomfield, consists of an 
honorarium, medal, and certificate. 
The achievement for which the ci- 
tation was made is the development 
of a method in the manufacture of 
heat transfer surface for bonding 
aluminum fins to copper tubing re- 
sulting in an improved design and 
lower production costs. The project 
is the most outstanding of several for 
which Stanton had been responsible. 





CATALOGS ov? BULLETINS 


New Catalog of 
Valves and Fittings 


geen catalog of Ammonia Valves 
4 and Fittings has been published 
by Dersch, Gesswein and Neuert, Inc., 
4849 West Grand Ave., Chicago 39. 


AMMONIA 
VALVES 
and 
FITTINGS 


This well detailed and_ illustrated 
catalog gives a complete and under- 
standable presentation of the Wolfe- 
Linde line of valves and fittings. Each 


MARTOCELLO ICE PICKS 
“SCost You Less To Buy The Best’’ 





MARTOCELLO 


Ice 


PICKS 
NONE BETTER™ 








Immediate Delivery on 


Plain Handle Ice Picks 


BLADES 


of High Carbon Tool 
Steel, accurately temp- 
ered to give you maxi- 
mum use. 


HANDLES 


of Sound, Clear Hard 
Wood with Protective 
Flexible Lacquer Coat- 
ing. 


FERRULES 


of Pressed Steel se- 
curely registered on 
Handle and Plated to 


Resist Corrosion. 








PRICES ON PLAIN AND PRINTED HANDLES HAVE 


BEEN REDUCED! 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW PRICES. 


(my Jos. A.Martocello & Co, exiiadeipwra 7, Pa. 


“Serving the Ice Industry Since 1916" 


“There is no Substitute for MARTOCELLO QUALITY” 
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type and style is shown on a separate 
page with a dimension diagram and 
table as well as weights and other 
data. Thus the catalog is easy to use. 

The Wolfe-Linde line was estab- 
lished in 1880 and the current cata- 
log of Ammonia Valves and Fittings 
is the 15th of the series. Copies of it 
are available on request to the ad- 
dress given above. 


Manual Describes 
Rubatex Insulation 


20-PAGE book on the use of 
4 Rubatex R-103-S Insulation 
Hardboard for low temperature insu- 
lation purposes has been released by 
Rubatex Division of Great American 
Industries, Inc., Bedford, Virginia. 
This is a technical manual, containing 
information for use by design and 
construction engineers in applying 
the product in buildings and in man- 
ufactured products. 


Rubatex Insulation Hardboard is 
an expanded-rubber compound, made 
of synthetic stocks. Its structure is a 
myriad of tiny cells containing inert 
nitrogen. Manufacturers state that this 
material will not absorb moisture and 
may be used without an added vapor 
barrier. 


New Bulletins on 
Refrigerating Equipment 


ULLETINS on refrigerating, air 

conditioning and ice making 
equipment have been issued by the 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. In a four- 
page general bulletin, various instal- 
lations are illustrated. An eight page 
bulletin covers descriptions and illus- 
trations of evaporative condensers 
and another one of four pages covers 
the Frick one-man ice-making system. 
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LOWER COST 


OPERATION 
Longer Life 


Layne well water systems are de- 
signed and built to produce much 
greater volumes of water than can 
be obtained from the conven- 
tional type of installation. Skillful 
designing and precision manu- 
facture of the Layne Vertical Tur- 
bine pump used in these systems 
give extra high efficiency. The 
results are: more water—less cost 
and longer life for the unit. Fur- 
thermore, Layne well water sys- 
tems are so ruggedly built that 
upkeep cost is almost nothing. 


"5 LL44 | 


adh hu \S NY SS BAS 


Thousands are now serving cities 
and industries throughout the 
world. 

For further information on 
wayne Well Water Systems—or 
Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps, 
catalogs, etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 





SEPARATOR 


STOPS OIL FROM EN- 
TERING CONDENSER 
RECEIVER AND 
LOW SIDE 


Allows operation as was 
originally intended. Sim- 
ple in operation — no 
parts to wear out — no 
screens, metal wool or 
any close screens to clog, 
raise discharge pressures 
and cut down capacity. 





When used in connec- 





tion with air compressors, 
water is also separated 
with the oil. 


Built for years of trouble free service. 
Mechanical details on request. 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 
1447-55 Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


“MAKUBE™ 


The Home-ice-Cuber since 1932 


-TAYNE--*-°-*- 











A Vest Pocket Library 


REFRIGERATION N RIEMORANDA 
ne 12th edition) 
JOHN LEVEY 
A handy book containing a — amount of useful data 
required in everyday practic 
FLEXIBLE WTEATHER—ONE DOLLAR 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Publishers, 435 Waller Ave., Chicago 








FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 


Consulting Engineers 
112-114 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 18 


Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Power Plants 
Reports, Appraisals and Management 


VAN RENSSELAER H. GREENE 


ENGINEERS 
COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


IWAISS 


RY I'd Led (G2 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT.OFF. 


‘op oducts, 


ICE 1OULS 
AND SUPPLIES 








$10.00 per doz. $8.00 per doz. 


From your jobber or from us. 


John W. Toyne 


South Bend R. R. 5, Box 205 Indiana 














WE CONTINUE YEAR AFTER YEAR 
to make the kind of Ice Picks that will give YOUR 
customers satisfaction and build up 


GOOD WILL FOR (Z 
DRICE 


YOU. 
UPON @EQUEST 
VIVIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 4132-38 Folsom Ave., St. Louis 10. Mo. 
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QUALITY 
COILS FOR 
ALL 
APPLICATIONS 


WELDED HEADERS, PIPE BENDS 
AND AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Whether your next job be for a single bend, or coil 
or complete piping system, Chicago Nipple can 
supply your requirements. Experienced workmen, 
practical engineers, and modern equipment reflect 
the quality of our products. 


Coils are of selected ammonia pipe—all joints are 
electrically welded—checked under water with an 
air pressure of 300 pounds to guarar.tee tightness 


SEND DRAWING OR BLUE PRINT FOR QUOTATION 


CHICAGO NIPPLE MFG. CO. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, 1:! 











OW IR 


BB BRAND 


AMMONIA 


Purity of product and 





immediate shipment 
are two good reasons 
for specifying Bower 
Brand. Please keep 


empty cylinder rotating. 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29TH AND GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 


PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 





THE BUYERS 


iNDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS OF THESE FIRMS—PAGE 88 





ABSORBERS 


| Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Vogt Machine Co., 
ville, Ky. 


AIR nee SYSTEMS AND 


Henry, Louis- 


Ri Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 


Phitedelphios Po. 





g Corp., 


| AIR CIRCULATORS 
| Reynolds Electric Co., 


iver Grove, II. 


| AIR COMPRESSORS 
| Boker Refrigeration Corp. 


So. Windham, Maine 


| Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


| Baker Refrigeration Corp. 


0. Windham, Maine 


| Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Howe Ice Machine Co. .. Chicago, Ill. 
Niagera Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSOR VALVES 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
indham, Maine 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. 
rsch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, um 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicaoe, i. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., ‘ine, R. 
Ridgetield Park, N. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Miwaoukee, Wis. 
Vogt Mac! sine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA CONTROL DEVICES 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, II. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
AThree & Machine Works, 

Three Rivers, Mich. 

Frick Co., Way ay a 
Phillips & Co., + Enicese, im. 
Vogt Machine = 1 Hen 

Louisville, Ky. 


York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA GAUGES—INDICATING 
AND RECORDING 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS 

Barrett Div., The, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Bower Chemico!l Mfg. Co., Henry, 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

National Ammonie Div., DuPont, 
Wilmington, Del. 


AMMONIA MASKS 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 

Chicago, Illinois 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMMONIA PURIFIERS 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, P 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, mt. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Miwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA RECEIVERS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
0. Windham, Maine 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
a tt. 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P: 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, i. 
Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., or 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil ry Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, Chicago, Ill. 


Rempe Compan 

Reynolds Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Miwaukee, W 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


AMMONIA VALVES & FITTINGS 

Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, 

Dersch, Sesswein & Nevert, Inc. 
Chicago, it. 

Shank Co., Cyrus, Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. ¥ 
Ophuls & Associates, Fred, 
New York, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 
Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Armstron naggy Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
Boker R Refrigeration Corp. 
0. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Phillips ry Co., WA — m. 
Rex tng.neering & Sales Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Re wey Electric Co., 
iver Grove, It. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., —, Wis. 
York Corp., York, P 


BAGS, ICE 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon > Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, N. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


BAGS, WATERPROOF PAPER 
Index Coupon * Supply Co., 
La Porte, In 
Union Bag ry Tews Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


BEER COOLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BLOWERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
_ Philadelphia, Po. 


Philodelphia, Pa. 

a, Blower Corp., 
Connersville, In 

BOILERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

BOILER TUBES 

Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Po 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, tl! 





g Corp., 
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BRINE CIRCULATORS 

Creamery remege Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., ‘Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
pone Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 

Connersville, ind. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


BRINE COOLERS 





g Corp., 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Baker Refrigeration Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 

Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

oe _— Corp., 

hiladelphi 

Reynolds Mfg. Co. eg Jotegmite. Mo. 

Vilter Mfg. ilwaukee, Wis. 

Vogt Mac ‘ine réo., Henry, 

ouisville, Ky. 
York Corp., ‘York, Poa. 


BRINE SPRAY COOLING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRINE TREATMENT 

Chemical Solvent Co., 
Birmingham, Alo. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

Salvay Soles Div., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CAN DUMPS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery . Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Ohio ee & Mfg. Co., 

a Niles, Ohi 


Pritedelghic: Pa. 
Reynolds Mfg. Co., oo, Mo. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 

Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 

CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


COILS 





g Corp., 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Byers Co., A , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cc aa Nipple Mfg. Co. 


Mic 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
National Pipe =e Co., 
New Haven, 
Philadelphia Pipe ‘Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa 


COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Po. 
Mundet Cork Corp., tee N.Y. 


Philedeiphia, Po. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

COLD STORAGE DOORS 


Butcher ag a Storege Door Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
Hogerstown, Md. 

Refrigeration Engineer Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


COMPRESSOR VALVE PLATES & 
DISCS 


Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N. Y. 


COMPRESSOR VALVES 


Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N. Y. 


COMPRESSORS 
(See Ice Making and 





(See Air Compressors) 
CONDENSERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jacksoa, Mich. 


Boker Gatiporetion Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 
Congmete Peshege Mfg. Co., 


eon hica 
, Ae & Neuert, Inc. 
ew int. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, iu. 
— Machinery Co., Inc. R. P., 
field Pa N. "). 
king. eero Co., Chicago, im. 
—a a Bending Co., 


Philadephia bine 8 Bending Co., 
Philo Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pi Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsbu: urge, Pa. 
Reynolds “: Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Vilter Mf 0.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Greene, Van R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Ophuls & Associctes, Fred, 
jew York, N. Y. 
CONVEYORS 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
COOLING TOWERS 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Po. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CORK INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mundet Cork Corp., “Brooklyn, N.Y. 
COUPON BOOKS 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Loa Porte, Ind. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
COVERINGS (PIPE AND BOILERS) 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Po. 
Mundet Cork Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEIONIZING EQUIPMENT 


industrial Filter ‘ Pump Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Chicago, 
DEMINERALIZING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Chicago, II! 
DIESEL ENGINES 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 


DIP TANKS AND CAN BASKETS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
a philedelphio, Pa - 
o., 


eee a ° 
Martocello & ae ‘Joe ‘A. - 
Philadelphio. 
Ohio pono he ry mi Co., 
Niles, Ohio # 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Machine Co., Henry, 
ouisville, Ky. 
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Serving THE REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRY Since 1919 


Specify Acme 


For Top Performance 





FREON SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSERS 
DRY-EX WATER CHILLERS 
HI-PEAK WATER COOLERS 
FREON SHELL AND COIL CONDENSERS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS OIL SEPARATORS 
INDUCED DRAFT COOLING TOWERS * 
EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 
LIQUID RECEIVERS 
BLO-COLD INDUSTRIAL UNIT COOLERS 
PIPE AND FIN COILS AMMONIA CONDENSERS 


*A new Acme product with out- 
standing features. Write for 
Catalog No. 40. 


ACME INDUSTRIES Inc. 


JACKSON + MICHIGAN 


Write for free 
catalog on any of 
the above items 


Representatives 
nprincipaicities 


PpeLadelphia Pipe (oie | 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Continuous Welded 
Pipe Coils of Any 
Metal, Size or Design 


PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
BENDING CO 


saat | a &N.PLR RK 
WLADELPH! 


re 


mn 








@ Simple 
© Efficient 
@ Accurate 
@ Light 

@ Durable 


HAND CAN FILLE 


(UNIVERSAL TYPE) 


Adjustable for any size can... The 
special patented mechanism which 
shuts the water inlet when the de- 
sired water has been reached operates 
automatically. Fills 100 lb. can in one 6 
minute at 40 lb. p.s.i. 
pressure. All parts non-corro- 


woter 


sive. Full guarantee and fixed 
price replacement program. 





MODEL 100A 
Pressure 7 Ibs. to 
55 \|bs. p.s.i. Com- 
plete with fitting 
for either 1° or 
1%" ID Hose. 





(REFRIGERATION ENGINEERING CORP.) 


RECO PRODUCTS DIVISIO 
2020 NAUDAIN STREET, PHILA. 46, PA., 








Model VS-818 
Vending Station 


PENGUIN AUTOMATIC 


ICE VENDING STATIONS 


ere engineered for economical operation in the hottest 
climates. Rigid board-form insulation, 142 H.P. compres- 
sor, double gasketed doors, and double doored delivery 
chutes combine to seal out hot air. Ventilated, peaked 
root repels sun’s rays. 


Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices 


TOWAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


MT. VERNON ILLINOIS, U:S.A. 
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wenden TRANSMISSIONS 


w. 





tink: Bon Co., ‘Chicago, i 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engi 





ENGINES 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 


Niagora Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 
Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EVAPORATORS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 

Refrigeration Engineering, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


FEED-WATER HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
jew Haven, Conn. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FIBERGLAS 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Po. 
FIELD ICE SAWS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


United Ice & Oil Supply, 
Boston, Mass. 


FILTERS, CLARIFYING 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


FILTERS, WATER 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Chicago, II 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Filter & Pump Mfg. Co. 


Inc., Chicago, II. 
FIN COILS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, III. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


FIRST AID SUPPLIES 
Acme Protection Equipment Co., 
Chicago, III. 


FITTINGS 


Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 


FOOD FREEZING EQUIPMENT 
Boker Be cana Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, II! 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 


Knickerbocker ee Co., 
Parkersburg, 
Rempe Company, "Gulceen, mm. 


FUEL OIL PRE-HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 





New Haven, Conn. 
GAS AND OIL ENGINES 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II. 
HAND TRUCKS 


Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

HOISTING APPARATUS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Ice Plant Pang agd Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reynolds Mtg. Co., Springfield, Mo 


ICE BAGS 


Union Bag & —— Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


ICE BLOWERS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 


ICE CAN FILLERS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Wutahacanhor & ing Co., 


Parkersburg, W. Ve. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Refrigeration Engineering Corp., 

itadelphia, 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

ICE CANS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Po. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., 





Inc., R. P, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Sintakiens ine Oh H 





ping Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 

Refrigeration Engineering Corp.. 
Philadelphia, Po. 

ICE CHIPPERS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 

ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 

iz Philadelphia, Pa. 





9 9 g Co., 
B Minneapolis, Minn. : 


9 g Corp., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Ice & Oil Supply, 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ICE CHUTES 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

tce Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, le 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

pags ree — Corp., 

Philodelphia, 

ICE CONVEYORS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gifftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

United Ice & Oil Supply, 
Boston, Mass. 

ICE CREAM PLANTS 

Boker Refrigeration Corp. 
So. Windham, Maine 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ICE CRUSHERS 

Bateman counties Machine Co., 
Inc., pew ‘ells, Texas 
#ford-Wood C 0., Hudson, N. Y 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, P. 

index Coupon & Susoly Co., 


, Inc., R. P., 
i. J. 


“7 


ot Inc., Bettendorf, lowa 
ration Engineering Corp., 
Paltede , Pa. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
joston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 


‘orte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Union Bag & yd Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
United Ice e ou Supply Co., 
ston, 
Vivian Mfg. ‘Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBERS 

Flynn and Emrich Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Plant A mage Co., Inc. 


0., Memphis, Tenn. 
Co., Jos. A., 
parhiledelphia, Ba. 


Philadelphia, Po. 
0., Inc., 


+, So. Bend, Ind. 
United Ice A hg Supply Co., 
Boston, M 
Vivian Mfg. ‘Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE CUBING MACHINES 
Flynn and Emrich Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
ifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Thermo Cuber Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE DELIVERY BAGS 
ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Le Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Waterproof Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
lew York, N. Y. 
United Ice é Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 

Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co., The, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


ICE HARVESTING MACHINERY & 
TOOLS 





g Corp., 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE MAKING AND 
REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 
Aircraft Production Engineers, 
Chicago, Il. 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Detroit Ice Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, P 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicogo, mW. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 


a sgspivery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Rid , N. J 


gefield le 
Martocello @c co. Jos. A., 


caus rm ey te Es ie ring C 
ration En ines ing Corp., 
Philadelphia, 
Reynolds Mfg. Co, * Sprin: field, Mo. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwau! ee, Wis. 
Vogt Mac ‘ine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philade |, Pa. 
Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
@ Porte, Ind. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Martocello & A. 


0. Se Jos. 
Philadelphia, 
United Ice & On _ Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivion Mfg. Co. -» St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK SCABBARDS 

Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelph 

Index Coupon 2 Supply Co., 


United Ice & “Oil ‘Sesstp Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK VENDING MACHINES 


United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


ICE PLANTS 
Enterprise +. Corp., 


onkers, N. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 

act atic 
efrigeration neering Corp. 

hiladelphia, "be. 

ICE SCALES 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, Ind. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE TOOLS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

lce Plant Equipment Co., Inc. 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 

Index Coupon & Supply Co., 
La Porte, Ind. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
joston, Mass 

Vivian Mfg. Co, St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE VENDORS 

Dickinson & Co., F. B. 
Des Moines, la. 

Frick C Pa. 

Ice Plant "Equipment e «g Unc. 
Phiadelphia, Pa. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

S & S Vendin ne Co., 
San Jose, 





Thermo Cuber Co. .. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Towal Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Mount Vernon, Ill. 

United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Hoven, Conn. 
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WOLF-LINDE 


Est. 1880 
“THE OLDEST NAME IN REFRIGERATION” 


Our 1950 
Catalogue of 
Ammonia Valves 
and Fittings 
Is Now Available. 
This 15th 
Edition Will Be 
a Valuable 
Adjunct to 

Your 
Engineering 
Library. 
Requests for 
Copies Will 
Receive Our 
immediate 
Attention. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DERSCH.GESSWELY & VECERT. Ine. 


4849 West Grand Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 








WEATHERPROOFED 
ICE 


SIGNAL CARDS 


Coated Both Sides With Paraffine 








POr-ON <ZP 





We Make Any Design of Ice Signal Card 


Send In Your Individually Designed Cards 
for Quotation 


Write for ice Signal Card Circular and Prices 


Index Coupon & Supply Co. 


LaPorte, Indiana 

















Pipe Coils 
Fin Coils 


For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 
Heating 


Coils and Bends of any Metal, 
Size or Design. Engineered to 
your requirements. Designed and 
Built for longest life and the 
least maintenance. 


Send your problems 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 


REMPE COMPANY 


348 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 





LITTLE GIANT 
ICE BREAKERS 


@ SAVE TIME 
@ SAVE LABOR 
@ SAVE ICE 


12 MODELS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


Write for 
descriptive circular 


MICRON, INC., Dept. | 


BETTENDORF, IOWA 


MOTOR DRIVEN 
MODEL MD-90-M 
ADJUSTABLE GRATE 








AGE REFRIGERATOR FAN 


Cold is not enough to keep 
food products at their best. 


circulation — is 
every portion 


Controlled 
necessary in 
of the cooler. 

RECO Refrigerator 
blow upward instead of 
horizontally. The air follows 


the ceiling line and 
REEZE2ERS 
* ELECTRIC COMPANY 


down the walls and 
up to the fan again 

3060 River Road River Grove, Ill. 

"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Fans 


leaving no dead air 
pockets. 
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INSULATING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mundet Cork Corp., Brooklyn, N 
Pacific Lumber Co., 

Sen Francisco, Calif. 


LOW TEMPERATURE EQUIPMENT 


(See ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 
MASKS, AMMONIA 


Acme Protection Equipment Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 





Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Ohio 
The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


OIL AND LUBRICANTS 

Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
New York, 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

OILS, CUTTING 

a Oil Co., Inc., 
New York 

Sun Oil Co., ‘Philadelphia, Po. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 

OIL SEPARATORS 

King-Zeero Company, Chicago, III. 

Rex Engineering & Sales Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OILS, FUEL 


tenets Oil Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sun Oil ag Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas Co., The, New York, N. Y. 


PACKINGS 





Frick C Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 

PALLET TRUCKS (MOTORIZED) 


The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 

Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 

Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, II! 

Frick Company, oa, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery 7 « Inc., R. P., 
Ridgefield Park, N. 

Se Pipe Bending Co. ee 

w Haven, 

Philadelphia Fipe ‘Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rempe Compony, ag Hh. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, le 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


PIPE COVERING 
(See Coverings, Pipe and Boiler) 
PIPE WELDING 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Po. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PIPING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frick Company, ‘Waynesboro, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
lew Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
a Pittsburgh, Pa. 





9 9 9 Corp., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 


Ice hiledel ong Co., Inc., 


, Pa. 
ration ‘tn neering Corp., 
xm... ladelphia 
oate-Connersville ‘Blower Corp., 
“aaa le, in 


PROPELLERS 

Ice Plant hong Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 

ag & Se, Jos. A., 


Refngerstion Engineering Corp., 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Reeniedelphia. Po. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 





ing Corp., 


PUMPING MACHINERY—AIR LIFT 
Deming Co., The, Salem, O. 
Martocello & ag Jos. A., 


Connersville, 


PUMPS, AMMONIA AND BRINE 

Boker Retdgneetinn Corp., 
So. Windhom, Maine 

——- Co., The, , Salem, o. 





tewethe secon a Blower hg ve 
Connersville, ind. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


PUMPS, DEEP WELL 

Aurora Pump Co., Aurora, II. 
Deming Co., The, Salem, 0 

u Bowler, Inc., 
emphis, Tenn. 


PUMPS, ROTARY 

Aurora Pump Company, Auroras, Ill. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, O 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Po. 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, ind. 


Inc., 


PURGERS 
Armstron: 
Three 
Frick C 
Rex Engineering & oy Co. 
Oklahomo City, Okla. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


RAW WATER FREEZING SYSTEMS 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 


REBOILERS 

Frick C , Pa. 

Vogt Machine. hy enna 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 


REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS 
Dickinson & Co., F 
Des Moines, la. 
Refrigeration Engineering Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
s ¢ S Vendin ae Co., 
San Jose, Cali 
Towal Mfg. Co. ie 
Mount Vernon, Ill. 


Machine ‘one 
ivers, Lye 








g Corp., 
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REFRIGERATING AND ICE MAKING 
MACHINERY 


(See Ice Making and Refriger- 
ating Machinery) 


REFRIGERATOR FANS 


Reynolds Electric Co., 
iver Grove, itl. 


REFRIGERATORS 


Ice Cooling Appliance Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


RUST PREVENTIVES 


Bower Chemical pg Henry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCORING MACHINES 
Frick Company, eneer Pa. 
Giftord-Wood Co., N.Y 
The Lilly Co., olan Tenn. 
Perfection Ice — Machine Co., 
Fort Wo ‘ex 
United ce & Oil a Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


=e ua MACHINERY AND 


ou < Cark, Chicago, Ill. 
Enterprise Equipment Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Kehoe Machinery wy Inc., R. P., 
Pm py 3 Park, N 
United Ice & O.! Supply “Co. * 
Boston, Mass. 


a OIL, STEAM AND 


Acme industries, I Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Frick C Pa 
King-Zeero Company, Chicago, in, 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 
SHOULDER PADS 
Giftord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Index rg ol & Supply Co., 
Lo Porte, 
The Lilly Co., — Tenn. 
United Ice & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT 
Bateman Foundry & ents Co., 
inc., Mineral Wells, Texas 
Gittord-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Vivion Mtg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRAY COOLING SYSTEMS 
Binks Mtg. Co., Chicago, II. 
SPRAY NOZZLES 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPRAY PONDS 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Refrigeration ae Corp., 
Philadelphia, Po. 
York Corp., York, Pa. 
STORAGE HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Hoven, Conn. 
STRAINERS 
Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
Philadelphia, Poa. 
TANKS 
Frick C » Po. 
Vogt Machine | ng Rae 
Louisville, Ky. 
York Corp., York, Po. 








ing Corp., 


Inc., 





ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


TARPAULINS 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Index a & Supply Co., 

La Porte, Ind. 

The Lilly Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

United ce & Oil Supply Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


THERMOMETERS 
ice Plant Equipment Co., 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Martocello & Co., Jos. A., 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIERING MACHINES 
Capital Elevator & Mfg. Co. 
Gittord-Wood Co., Hudson, NY. 


TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 


Armstrong Machine Works, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


TRUCK BODIES 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


TRUCKS, MOTORIZED LIFT 
The Moto-Truc Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIT COOLERS 
Acme industries, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y 


g, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


USED MACHINERY 

Denny & Cark, Chicago, Ill. 

Enterprise ~ 3 Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgetield Pork, N. J. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 

Aircratt Production Engineers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frick C Po 

Ice Plant Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehoe Machinery Co., Inc., R. P., 
Ridgetield Park, N. J. 

Martocello & we ” a A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips & Co., | H.A., homey hg i. 

or 


Philadelphia, Pa. a 

Rempe Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Shonk Co., Cyrus, Chicago, Ill. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 

York Corp., York, Pa. 

VALVES, COMPRESSOR 

Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y. 


WATER COOLERS 











Inc., 





Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N.Y. 


WATER SUPPLY CONTRACTORS 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
emphis, Tenn. 


WATER TREATMENT MATERIALS 

Chemical mage = ey 
Birmingham, A 

industrial Filter : ‘Pomp Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WELDING 





Frick Company, Way boro, Pa. 

Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Pipe Coil & Bending Co., 
Pittsburgh, Po. 

Rempe Company, Chicago, lil. 

Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


WELL SCREENS 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TEMA, 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 








Recognized as 
The Symbol of Quality 


3-WAY DUAL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 


For use where Refrigeration Codes re- 
quire dual relief valve installations. 


Stainless steel stem. 


Indicator plate 


on hand wheel shows position of valve 


shut off. 


Completely rust-proo‘ed. 





SEMI-STEEL 
SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
Back seated stem—Shank desien 
base—perfect alignment. Long life 
packing ring. 


If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 





CYRUS SHANK CO. 


629 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 





Get Positive Air Volume 
With R-C Blowers 


Install R-C Blowers in your ice plant and be sure 


vou have exact air volume at 


pressures to meet 


your requirements, regardless of April’s humidity 
or July’s heat and capacity demands. 
Years of continuous delivery at rated capacities is 


a time proved feature of R-C 
cause of their simple design, 


negligible. 
this season’s coming demands. 
or ask for Bulletin R-C 1247. 


504 Columbia 


Blowers. 


sturdy 
and lack of small moving parts. 


Avenue, Connersville, 


That’s be- 
construction 
Maintenance is 


We suggest you act promptly to meet 
Write us for details 


| CONNERSVILLE BLOWER hie 


One of the Dresser Industries 


D00TS-['ONNERSVILLE 


ONE OF THE DRESSER 


ave 
INDUSTRAES 





l RTIS an i \ a iTS 
| E ‘EMENTS): 
ni MOT HN vl mM i “nN 0 i nl MU 





___ POSITIONS -AND_ HELP “WANTED | 


USED _MACHINERY—Wanted and For Sale—Cont. 








WANTED 
territory with 
openings made 
48 West 22nd St., 


Successful ice pick representative or jobber desiring exclusive 

leading ice pick manutacturer. Recommend immediate reply; 
possible through new sales program. Write Apex Products, 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


WANTED—Young man who wants to learn the cold storage business wanted 
for small storage plant in 12,000 population Mid-western city, to serve as all 
around assistant to manager. Prior experience pot required but should be pre- 

ared to participate in every phase of the business, including engine room, ware 
‘age work, supervision, calling on customers, etc. Address Box AP-8, ice and 
Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 


OPERATING ENGINEER 

A young engineer to supervise operation of 3-stage refrig- 
eration system in large progressive and expanding food 
processing and freezing plant on Eastern Shore. Ability to 
cooperate with staff and willingness to work highly im- 
portant. Technical background imperative. Refrigeration 
training an asset but not required. Foremanship exper- 
ience valuable. Engineer employed will be given training 
period. Salary range $3,000 to $6,000 depending on ability 
and experience. 

Write details to 

Vv. C. PATTERSON & ASSOCIATES—C Iting Eng s 

415 West Market St. York, Penna. 


____ ICE PLANTS—Wanted and For Sale 

















FOR SALE 
railway siding 
nut St, 


Cold Storage Warehouse and ice plant, 
Price reasonable. Contact M. 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


80’x160’—45,000 sq. ft. 
S. Kreidler, Secretary, 721 C rest 


York ice plant, electric with double hoist and filler, six 
trucks, large storage, scoring machine and sizer. Shoe repair shop to get you 
through the winter, Property located on very valuable lot. Property and ouiie- 
ment appraised at $64,865.00; will take $55,000.00 cash. Inspection invited. 
Steel Ice Co., Jackson, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—224 can 


FOR LE ASE—You can get into business for yourself and make real money it 
vou have $1200 and can run an electric driven raw water ice plant. Only hard 
worker and man of good character need apply. Coal business also available 
Don't delay—Write Samman, 1509 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland 
14, Ohio 


George P 


FOR SALE—BEDELL ICE MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of 3x3 to 8x8 ammonia com- 
pressors. Also general machine shop for overhaul- 
ing all compressors. Address Box AP-9, Ice and 
Refrigeration, 435 N. Walier Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 


USED MACHINERY—Wanted and For Sale _ 








FOR SALI 12'sxt4!'. York compressor, 
hous motor § ton vertical condenser 
dition. Priced reasonable L. P. Ilgen, 


synchro 
In good con 
Penna 


180 r.p.m., with 150 h.p 
Receiver and oil trap 
Brook Park, 


Lewisburg, 
FOR SALI ompressors; York 9x9, 6x6, 4x4; Frick 7x7, 5x5, 
ontained etic SxS, 55. Other 

ums, ice tongs, 


reduced 


4x4 self- 
Shell and Tube condensers ; 
flanges, ete Write us your require 
mn Equipment Co., 6530 W. Jetterson 


makes and sizes 
valve 
Gord 





FOR SALE—ICE PLANTS & EQUIPMENT 
on lee 


ressor direct connected to a 60 HP. Svn 


iia compressor 
K.PM 
ionla Con ssor direct cot 


direct connected to 100 HLP. syn 


nected to 50 HP 


synchro 
RP M 


1 mpressor direct connected to 
nehronous 
York amine 


oss) amin 


s high speed with or without motors 
mia cor 
York HLS 
$x$. Frick HLS, self co 
Shell and tube vertic 


rs 
ra bingoci 
ents ot equipme may need 


Enterprise Equipment Corporation Manet eeu 8-8118-9 


\exander St., Yonkers 
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FOR SALE 90—1!2” T's with flanges; 
I's without flanges. New; never been used. 
4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, [I]. 


100—2” T's without flanges; 35— 
All 200% off. Mojonnier Bros:, 


FOR SALE—9x9 Frick compressor, 
used for the past 6 years; 
sale $850.00 F.O.B. 


about 10 years old but not 
Settling an estate. Price for quick 
P. Jones, 3710 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas. 


high speed, 
fair condition 
Dallas. R. 


FOR — a HORIZONTAL MOTOR DRIVEN 

0 TON VILTER PLAN 

238—400 Ib. cans, 11! ren x57”. Entire plant installed new in 1921. 
Ss. L. Young & Sons, 405, N. Franklin, Austin, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—One 18 x 18 x 12 vertical, 
two 125 h.p. boilers and one stoker 
Make us an ofter. 


2 cylinder Corliss steam engine. Also 
Also a lot of other refrigeration ee. 
The Hynes Ice & Cold Storage Co., Canon City, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Three ice tanks with coils and agitators, each 20 cans wide and 
16 cans long. Two can dumping equipment for two of these tanks. Excellent 
condition and very cheap. New Ice Co., 1634 Midland Blvd., Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

FOR SALF—Curtis air compressor, 2 cylinder 8x8 vertical, 
belt driven, meas with 10 h.p., 220 volt AC electric motor. 
Fuel Corp Dearborn St., C cago 3, | 


single action, 
National Ice & 


§ SAL E—Two 744x7'1% "Vilter ice machines. 1 with direct connected syn- 

chronous 30 h.p. motor, 1 with 30 h.p. V-belt motor. Complete installation with 

condensers, receivers, valves, gauges and ae available on foundation or 

loaded on carrier. Aaron Equipmen: Co., 1347 S$. Ashland Ave. ~C hicago § 8, Il. 
ot SALE —Brand new, latest type ammonia compressors ; 

” Worthingtons, 1—-515"x514” Vilter, all math 
60 h. ’: cates All. priced pte Address Box AP-i4, 
$35 N. W aller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 





1—8”"x8" 1 Frick, 
V-belt drives, also new 
Ice and Refrigeration, 


2 = 


FOR ‘SALE One 4x4 twin York and. two 3x3 twin Fricks self-contained 
units. 4x4, 5x5, 6x6, 754x742, 8x8 and 9x9 York compressors, splash lubrica- 
tion. One 20 and one 40 ton Vogt horizontal shell & tube condensers. One 2 h.p. 
vertical agitator. Write E. Niebling, 1318 St. Clair Ave., Mt. Healthy, Cincin- 
nati 31, Ohio 

FOR SALE—250 cans 11!2”x22!2"x45” used one season, like new, $7.00 each. 
Uline scoring machine $800.00. 1—3 h.p. blower $150.00. 2—2 h.p. agitators 
$125.00 each. 1—3 h.p. agitator $150.00. Shell & tube cooler 16’, float valve, 
accumulator, lids, many used valves and fittings. The Home City Ice Company, 
Cincinnati 33, Ohio 
FOR S. Al E One 6%" x5” V /W York ammonia » booster c compressor 8 cylinder 
V-belt drive complete with base, including 440 volt A.C. motor and 36”x12 
long D.E. gas and liquor cooler plus valves. ha + mai is new and has 
never been installed. If interested contact W. oore, General Manager, 
New Orleans Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. ira. 305 Gaiennie St., New 
Orleans, La. 

DIESEL GENERATING UNITS FOR SALE 

200 h.p. YVA Fairbanks-Morse 257 r.p.m. Diesel engine, direct connected to 
I airbanks Morse 170 KVA, 257 r.p.m. 3 phase, 60 cvcle, 2300 volts generator, 
generator panel. 100 hp. YVA F airbanks- Morse =” r.p.m. Diesel engine direct 
connected to Fairbanks-Morse 75 KV A, 257 r.p.m., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts 
generator, generator panel. Alfred B Ke rn, $35 M vo Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 


FOR SALE—2 York 5x5 self-contained 


Arctic 9x9 withe motors, York 9x9, 
unit, Baker 4!2x5 self-contained unit, Frick 6x6; small compressor units; 288 
Arctic Pownall ice cans; 40 ton shell and tube ammonia condenser, 12” x 10’ 
ammonia receiver; 36% x 10’ shell and tube on cooler; 5 h.p. vertic al aenaiar: 
3 h.p. Hottman blower, coils, fittings. 1 each, 150 and 180 h.p. Fairbanks- Morse 
Diesel engines. Belted type generators, motors, oil storage tanks, Parke Pette 
grew & Son Co, 370 W. Broad St., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
1—10 x 10 late type high speed York ammonia compressor, 
uid V-belt flywheel 
10.10 York medium speed 
with motors 
<7 Frick ammonia compressor 
4x4 York self-contained unit 
Vertical shell & tube condenser 42” x 12’-6”, 156 
New and used ice 


detachable cylinders 


ummonia compressors, forced feed lubrication, 


two-inch tubes 
breakers and cubing machines 
LUNNEY-CARSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 32, Penna 


829 N. Broad St 


FOR SALE 


Compiete used ice making systems, ammonia compres- 
sors, shell & tube and double pipe condensers, brine 
coolers, oil traps, receivers, ice cans, electric cranes, 
pumps, valves and fittings. Send us your requirements. 


B & E REFRIGERATING CO. 
Newark, N. J. Phone Mitchell 3-7790-91 


FOR SALE—GIFFORD-WOOD 8 TIER, TYPE LA, 
TIERING MACHINE 
For 300 lb. blocks, equipped with motor; Solenoid 
brake and dial control. In perfect condition. Only 
used to tier and untier 1000 tons. Price $800.00. 
MARTIN ICE AND COLD STORAGE 
Martin, Tennessee 


2 Orange St., 
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USED ICE MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


All Used Equipment Is Reconditioned in Our Modern Machine Shop 


THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST—WRITE ABOUT ANY REQUIREMENTS WHICH YOU HAVE 
WE ARE BUYING ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT ALL OF THE TIME. 


Compressors With or Without Motors 


1—4x4 York, 300 RPM 

6—6x6 York’s, 200 RPM os 

1—6x6 Frick, 257 RPM...... 

2—6%2x6% Arctics, 350 RPM, forced feed lub. 

1—7%x7¥% Baker, 350 RPM, forced feed lubrication. 

1—7x7 Frick, 200 RPM - 

1—7%x7% York, 200 RPM. 

z—9x9 Arctic, 300 RPM, forced feed lub... 

1—9x9 Frick 225 RPM direct connected to a 60 HP 
synchronous motor, forced feed lubrication.. 

2—9x9 Late type Yorks, 400 RPM, forced feed lub. 

1—9x9 Frick, 200 RPM... 

1—9x9 York, 200 RPM 

1—9x9 Worthington, 325 RPM, forced ‘feed lub... 

1—10x10 De La Vergne, 360 RPM. forced feed lub. 

1—10x10 York, 257 RPM, forced feed lub... 

1—10x10 Carbondale, 100 HP synch. motor, 350 RPM. 

3—10x10 York’s, 225 RPM, semi-forced feed lub. 

1—12x12 Frick, Forced teed, 300 RPM 

1—11x13 York, 164 RPM, forced feed lub. ; 

1—17x18 Frick, direct conn. 300 HP synch. motor 


Diesel Driven and Diesel Engines 

1—8x8 York—Direct connected to 50 H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse at 257 R.P.M... ; 

1—175 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine. 

1—150 H.P. Van Severin—300 R.P.M.—Diesel engine 


Steam Driven 

1—7%x7% Vertical York, 200 R.P.M. direct 
connected to steam engine 

1—8x8 Vertical York, 300 R.P.M. direct connected... 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 


Compressors With or Without Motors 


3x3 to 5x 5—390 R.P.M. . 

6x6 to 10x10—390 R.P.M. 

3x3 to 5 x 5 —Self-contained units, complete 

5x5—Self contained—15 H.P. motor—V Belt 

Ammonia Condensers 

4—1234x12 Horizontal—36—1 4 

2—30x14 Vertical 109—2” tubes 

1—16”x10"x10' Shell and Tube Condenser, 
60 11%4” tubes.............. 

Ice Cans 

50—100 lb. cans—151)”x8"x31” 

40—50 lb. cans—6”x12”x26”.. 

Ammonia Valves and Fittings 

3g” to 34”—Screwed Expansion Valves 

14” to 2”—Screwed Globe Valves 


” tubes 


Item No. 
Complete Ice Plants 
1—15-ton electric driven plant 
1—600 Can Trunk Coil Type—York Plant, Brand New 
Tank. Complete with 10 Can Grids. This plant is 
equal to new.. 
Brand New 8 to 10-ton Clear Ice- -Making Plants— 
110 Cans—Electric or Diesel Drive—2? Can Pull 
1—247 Can, 22-ton ice plants, like new 
1—-35-38 ton New Clear Ice Making Plants 


Self-Contained Units 

3—4x4 York & Fricks 

1—5x5 York—390 R.P.M. 

1—41%2x5 Lipman—360 R.P.M. 

1—-3x3 Worthington . 

1—5x5 Frick—Forced Feed—400 R.P.M. Latest Ty pe 


Brine Coolers 


1—34x 12—96—2—Retubed 
1—34x 10—100—2 
1—48”x16’—130- - 


630 


632 
632A 
635 


742 
743 
744 
748 
758 


801 
802 


2” tubes 808 


Condensers 


3—100 ton shell and tube condensers retubed...... 919 
2—Stands—Vogt Multi-tube—Each stand 6 pipes high. 

Each pipe 9”x18” with 7—2” tubes 920 
1—125-ton, Vertical Shell & Tube, 196 2” tubes 
1—120 ton, 216—2” retubed Vertical Shell & Tube 
2—20 ton Horizontal—retubed 


921 
922 
924 
Ice Cans 

400—1114”x2214"x44”—cap refinished in zinc 


Pipe 


10,000 feet wrought Iron pipe—2”—like new 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1” to 6”—Square Flanged Globe Valves 
Check Valves 

Relief Valves 

Strainers .. ; 

Steel & Malleable Fittings 

Extra heavy Ammonia Nipples 
Ammonia Gauges 

High and Low Pressure Type 

Ammonia Receivers 

All Sizes. 

Ice Crushers 

Gas and Electric Driven 

Agitators 

New 2 H.P. and 3 H.P. Vertical Agitators 
Receivers and Oil Separators 

All sizes 


Robert P. Kehoe Machinery Company, Inc. 


6 EUCKER ST. & BERGEN TURNPIKE 
RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION @ = April 1950 


PHONE: HAckensack 2-8554-5 
CABLE ADDRESS: KEHOEINC. 
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They'll Even Last Longer Detroit Ice Machine Co. 


Dickinson & Co., F. B 
When Properly Painted!  tnemrise equioment Corp 


| Gifford-Wood Co. 
Greene, Van, R. H. 





| Howe Ice Machine Co. 


| Ice Cooling Appliance Corp , 
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WHICH IS THE BEST INSULATION 
for a REFRIGERATOR? 


The best insulation for a refrig- 
erator may be a combination of 
two, three, or even four different 
materials. But what is the best 
combination for one design may 
be all wrong for another. 
Choosing equipment insula- 
tion that will give you the best 
results at the lowest cost means 
tailoring that insulation to your 
specific cabinet. Choice of the 
proper materials can improve 
design in many ways. For ex- 
ample, it may increase efficien- 
cies without changing wall thick- 
nesses or allow for increased 
interior cubic footage without 
change in exterior dimensions. 
The sketch above illustrates 
just one method of combining 


ARMSTRONG’S EQUIPMENT 


LK CORKBOARD - 


types of Fiberglas to meet the 
various problems of refrigerator 
design. There are almost as 
many other insulation specifica- 
tions as there are designs of 
refrigerators. The same _ thing 
holds true for all the other types 
of refrigerated equipment. 

To get expert advice on the 
most practical solutions to your 
insulation problems, it’s a good 
idea to consult someone who 
has a line of materials that will 
meet all your requirements. 
That’s why an Armstrong engi- 
neer can be so helpful. He offers 
a range of twelve different in- 
sulations. They include LK* 
Corkboard, a rigid, load-bear- 
ing insulation; Temlok", a 


FIBERGLAS 


strong, efficient fiberboard, and 
ten types of Fiberglas.* 
Armstrong engineers can 
prove the effectiveness of their 
recommendations, too. Before 
your equipment goes into pro- 
duction, we'll be glad to test it 
in Armstrong’s Life Test Room. 
A few weeks here is equal to five 
years in actual use. There’s no 
cost for this service, and you get 
a completely detailed report on 
your equipment’s performance. 
For full information on Arm- 
strong’s Equipment Insulation 
and Life Test Service, call the 
Armstrong office nearest you or 
write to Armstrong Cork g 
Company, 4504 Queen 
Street, Lancaster, Penna / 


INSULATION 


TEMLOK 
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